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@ Courageous Christian women seek to stem qerite 


v8 


A Christian Dedlaf'ation of Loyalty 


Adopted by the Board of Managers of United Church Women 
Meeting at Marshall, Indiana, May 7, 1953 


“As Christian Americans we are dedi- 
cated to maintaining the freedom for all 
Americans and their institutions. No 
body of citizens is more alert to the threat 
of communist thought and conspiracy 
both to the Christian faith and to free- 
dom than the Christian Churches. . . .” 


“At this moment when national unity 
based upon mutual confidence is of para- 
mount importance to our security, men 
in responsible positions must not, through 
unsubstantiated charges and blanket in- 
dictments, in our 
American schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities.””* 


destroy confidence 


Men in responsible positions and self- 
appointed groups and individuals are 
even now spreading distrust of churches, 
of charitable foundations, and of loyal 
American citizens with whom they dis- 
agree. 


The Board of Managers of United 
Church Women views these threats to 
American freedom as among the most 
serious dangers ever faced by our people. 


As a witness to our Christian faith we 
therefore accept the following disciplines 
and responsibilities : 


*Statement on Congressional investi- 
gations made by the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches, 
3/11/53. 


1. Christian Declaration of Loy- 

alty 

This is God’s world and we are in his 
cam. ... 

We do believe; 

Earth might be fair... . 

We will strive to do our part in mak- 
ing it so; 

Fear comes of the unknown... . 

We will know; 

The young and uninformed are open 
to false teaching. ... 

We will share the truth; 

Forces of dissension would undermine 
the very institutions that can 
overcome Communism... . 

We will become aware of these 
forces and throw our strength 
with the superior force of Chris- 
tianity ; 

Many valiant defenders of God-given 
freedom are being wrongfully ac- 
cused.... 

We will uphold them; 

We ourselves may, for our beliefs, face 
disapproval, insinuation or slan- 
a 

We will stand; 

It is our heritage from the Old Testa- 
ment, from Greek knowledge, 
from the American founding fa- 
thers and from the Christian gos- 
pel of love, to think freely and 
to speak our thoughts. .. . 


We do our own thinking; 

We are sovereign American citizens, 
followers of Jesus Christ, children 
of God: ..... 

We dare to speak out. 

(This Christian Declaration of Loyal- 
ty is to be circulated to state and local 
councils and through denominational 
channels for study in preparation for the 
sixth biennial United 
Church Women. 


Assembly of 


2. Dedication of ourselves as a dis- 
ciplined group to study, pray and 
individually to take 
stands 


courageous 


3. Commitment as individuals to: 
Maintain confidence and composure; 
Do basic reading; 

Confer with Congressmen (in home 
state) ; 

Express basic beliefs to clergymen 
and laymen and to local school 
boards concerning personal and 
academic freedoms; 

Contact and cooperate with commu- 
nity groups taking similar stands; 

Encourage more accurate reporting 
and more careful interpretation of 
news; 

Encourage the organization of in- 
formal study and_ discussion 
groups, for both men and women, 
through council and denomina- 
tional channels. 











THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying— 


Let Presbyterians 


Reunite! * 


(continued from last week) 
Union Seminary Students 


Edward A. McLeod 
Maxton, N. C. 


Howard Paul 
Harrisonburg, Pa. 


Mr. & Mrs. D. P. Jos. W. Amory, Jr. 
McGeachy III Norfolk, Va. 


Caarestm, 7m. Boswell J. Clark, Jr. 
W. A. McEachern Richmond, Va. 


St. Pauls, H.C. V. Neil Wyrick, Jr. 
John Ash Norfolk, Va. 


Mobile, Ala. Mr. & Mrs. Fred C. 


Holder 
Lillington, N. C. 


Robt. L. Mabson 
New Orleans, La. 


Mr. & Mrs. Dean Kemper Sherwood 


Boyer McKee 
Richmond, Va. Shepherdstown, 
P Ww. Va. 
David V. Pittinger 
Dallas, Texas Robt. F. Inman 


Laurinburg, N. C. 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard L. 


Morgan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clifford D. Caldwell 
Blountville, Tenn. 


Charles C. Talley 
Washington, D. C. 


Blake Breitenhirt, Jr. 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 


Chas. Wm. Bridges Mr. & Mrs. Geo. H. V. 
Welch, W. Va. Hunter 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene 
Ensley Mr. & Mrs. J. Harold 
Wilmington, N. C. Jackson 


Baton Rouge, La. 
J. Whit Kennedy 
Spartanburg, S. C. Frank Tobey 


’ Hot Springs, Ark. 
Albert E. Simmons 
Arlington, Va. Russell Burns 


Welch, W. Va. 
Robert C. Gay 


Jacksonville, Fla. Jos. W. Walker 
Forest City, N. 


Q 


E. C. Brammer, Jr. 
Huntington, W. Va. Thomas Sproule 


Havertown, Pa. 
H. Geraint M. Jones 
Richmond, Va. James VanDyke 


eee Richlands, Va. 
William S. Cale 


Middlebrook, Va. Jas. H. Donaldson, Jr. 


Blackshear, Ga. 
Thomas Clayton 
Bloxon, Va. Frank A. Davison 


New York, N. Y. 
Henry Hansen 


Miami, Fla. Alfred E. Thomas 


Wilson, N. C. 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard P. 


Hayes 
Portsmouth, Va. 


John N. Wilson 
Hinton, W. Va. 


(Seminary list continued next week) 


Add My Name 


Street & Number 


City, Zone, State ._____ 


*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyterians Re- 
unite!, summarizing the current editorial series, 
with more than 140 signatures will be sent free 
of charge for a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 per 100. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 


of March %, 1879. 


Letters to the Editors 





Cordial Invitation Received from Alaska 





Wants Churches United 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

We Presbyterians in Alaska are hoping 
that the three great Presbyterian churches 
will complete present plans to unite and 
to make one church of the three. The 
prospect thrills us tremendously. It will 
be a wonderful achievement and a power- 
ful influence for good. Just think of the 
advantages of a united church program! 
We will be able to move forward more ef- 
fectively in every department, and all will 
gain strength and inspiration under a 
united banner. 

We hope and pray that each one of you 
will do everything possible to bring about 
this unity. We Presbyterians in this 
Territory want to see the three churches 
united. May God give each one of us the 
strength, the courage and the determina- 
tion to work unceasingly until this goal 
is reached; so that our joint efforts will 
advance his kingdom on all fronts. 

Tuos. A. Morcan, President. 
Columbia Lumber Company of Alaska, 
Juneau. 


Silence in Pulpits? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Some years ago I asked a Methodist in 
the Deep South how and why they had 
bcen able to unite without an undue 
amount of friction. The essence of his 
reply was that they were led into it by 
their leaders who realized they should 
forgive, forget, and forge ahead. 

Their church polity being what it is, 
one can understand why their reunion 
was accomplished as soon at it was. Be 
that as it may, my belief now is that we 
too would be much farther along the road 
to reunion if more of our ministers and 
elders were really able to forgive and for- 
get and would lead their congregations 
to do likewise. In fact, I rather suspect 
that in many instances congregations are 
more willing to be led toward reunion 
than their leaders are to lead them in that 
direction. 

It is hard for me to understand the po- 
sition many ministers take on this par- 
ticular issue. From the pulpit there is 
utter silence although a minister will ad- 
mit privately that reunion is coming and 
ought to come but 

How much better it would be for all of 
us if they had enough faith, love, and 
courage to enable them to settle this do- 
mestic issue once and for all. Then we 
would be free to devote our time and 
energy to solving some of the really 
crucial problems that confront us today. 

Many of us belong to all kinds of na- 
tional societies, clubs, and associations. 
In them we work with people from all 
sections of our country even though we 
may not agree with them in every respect. 
Yet our basic church fellowship, which for 
many of us is the most important fellow- 
ship, is still a sectional fellowship. I 
keep wondering just why some leaders 
are so determined to keep it on that level. 

Wonderingly yours, 
HoperuL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U.S.A. 





Fewer Children Need 


Custodial Care in Homes 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Alexander Home is not an orphanage 
although it used to be. The Board upon 
advice from the Child Welfare League 
changed the program to that of a spe- 
cialized institution offering temporary 
care and we now serve children with 
health, developmental, emotional and 
behavior difficulties. The Board felt their 
day as an orphanage had passed. 

It is true, as Miss Sophie Van S. Theis 
says, (OuTLooK, March 2), the day of 
“orphans” has largely passed in our 
country. Great care should be exercised 
to be sure that such children as are 
orphaned should be placed with relatives 
when that is possible and wise or placed 
for adoption. If those who go into foster 
care are wisely planned for and with, 
they will not be placed arbitrarily in an 
institution or in a foster home but will 
be placed wherever the child’s need indi- 
cates. The same holds for children half- 
orphaned or from broken homes. 

There is nothing more pathetic than a 
child lost in an orphanage. The child, 
often forgotten by relatives and, if quiet 
and well behaved, may be forgotten by 
the institution. Children who use an 
institution best are those whose ties to 
relatives outside the institution are kept 
warm. Families of children where ties 
are warm and deep can benefit from in- 
stitutional care which can keep the fam- 
ily together. However institutional per- 
sonnel may lose sight of those families of 
orphaned children who need adoptive care 
more than they need to be kept together. 

I know of a family of four orphans, 
aged from five to twelve, who are being 
placed for adoption in two homes where 
they will be kept in close touch. The de- 
votion of these four children to each 
other is unusual but their needs to be 
together and to have adoptive parents 
can be met outside of an institution bet- 
ter than in one. 

Yes, we do need institutions but not 
those “just custodial ones.” We need in- 
stitutions where trained and_ under- 
standing personnel make sure that no 
child enters whose needs could best be 
met elsewhere. By the same token the 
personnel should make sure that no child 
stays beyond the time of his need. Par- 
ents and relatives and their conditions 
can change. A child’s need can change. 

A population check of many institu- 
tions might be revealing to their boards 
and staffs. Are we sure that better plans 
could not be made and are possible for 
hundreds of children? Let us be sure 
that instead of expansion, institutions 
do the best possible job by making sure 
the children in their care should be in 
the institution. Improve plants? Yes! 
Expand? Yes, if they should be expand- 
ed! But first be sure that expanded pro- 
grams are necessary instead of improved 
ones with reduced populations. 

BLANCHE H. WHITE, 
Executive Director. 
Alexander Home, Charlotte, N. C. 





Vigorous statements on union coming from... 
CHARLES L. KING .. THOMAS K. YOUNG .. 
JAMES A. JONES .. P. FRANK PRICE 
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Guerrant Resigns 


At Austin College 


President W. B. Guerrant of Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas, has submitted 
his resignation to take effect September 
1, at the completion of fourteen years’ 
service. 

In his letter to the trustees, Dr. Guer- 
rant said: 

“I have felt for the past year my phys- 
ical inability to meet the rigorous sched- 
ule demanded of me as president of the 
college and that it would be best for the 
college and for me that the board secure 
a younger man for this work. This is 
especially wise now as the college plans 
its expanded program.” 

Expressing his and Mrs. Guerrant’s 
“appreciation for the opportunity of 
working with the board and faculty in 
the task of building this great college,” 
he said, “Our prayers will ever be with 
it for an increasingly effective service for 
the church and state.” 

Dr. Guerrant’s administration has been 
marked by what many feel to be the most 
significant progress in the life of the 104- 
year-old college. 


USA Presbyteries Approve 
Re-marriage Amendment 


Philadelphia (RNS)—An_ overture 
which emphasizes present penitence and 
“firm purpose and endeavor after Chris- 
tian marriage,” as well as past innocence, 
in remarriage after divorce has been ap- 
proved by more than two-thirds of the 
presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church, 


USA. It thus qualifies as an amendment 
to the denomination’s Confession of 
Faith. 


Returns on the overture will be reported 
to the church’s 165th General Assembly 
at Minneapolis, May 28-June 3, which 
will incorporate the amendment in its 
constitution. 

Officials here view the passage of the 
overture as a move on the part of the 
church to state its position nearer to the 
Biblical conception and to strengthen its 
standards maintaining Christian mar- 
riage and the home. 

At the present time, the constitution 
permits remarriage only in the case of 
an innocent party in a divorce granted on 
grounds of adultery. 

Church officials said that for many 
years pastors have complained about the 
difficulties they found in determining the 
innocent party. 

By emphasizing evidence of “sufficient 


Synod Commission Is Given Case 


Sixteen Ministers and Elders Hear Complaint of Chapel Hill Congregation 


A 16-man commission appointed by 
eight of the nine presbyteries in the Sy- 
nod of North Carolina will hear the 
complaint lodged against the action of 
Orange Presbytery in dissolving the re- 
lationship of pastor and officers of the 
Chapel Hill church. First meeting of 
the commission was scheduled for May 
2? 

The commission is to notify the mod- 
erator of synod when its work is com- 
pleted after which a minimum of five 
days’ notice will be given before the 
synod can receive the report of its action. 

In hearing the complaint of more than 
130 members of the Chapel Hill church, 
the commission has the right to affirm or 
to annul the action of Orange Presby- 
tery’s commission in whole or in part or 
it can send it back to the presbytery with 
instructions as to procedure. 


Presbyteries Name Members 


Price H. Gwynn, Flora Macdonald 
College professor, was named chairman 
of the commission. Members and alter- 
nates of the commissions named by their 
respective presbyteries and confirmed by 
the synod are as follows (members first, 
alternates second) : 


Albemarle: Thos. H. Hamilton, Kinston 
pastor; R. L. Corbett, Macclesfield elder; 
L. W. Topping, Greenville; E. W. Hardy, 
Jr., Greenville. 

Concord: Sidney A. Gates, Salisbury; 
W. G. McGavock, Davidson; Neill R. Me- 
Geachy, Statesville; L. Young White, 
Mooresville. 

Fayetteville: S. H. Fulton, Laurinburg; 
R. D. McMillan, Jr., Red Springs; C. M. 
Gibbs, Edward Hope, both of Fayetteville. 

Granville: W. D. McInnis, Henderson; 
Jack Hooks, Kenly; Kelsey Regen, Dur- 
ham; Robert Wilson, Durham. 

King’s Mountain: Harry M. Moffett, 
Gastonia; James Brandon, Belmont; D. O. 
McInnis and T. N. James, both of Mt. 
Holly. 

Mecklenburg: C. G. McClure, Philip A. 
Howerton; Jas A. Jones, A. W. Shaw, all 
of Charlotte. 

Wilmington: P. H. Gwynn, Jr., Red 
Springs; Walter Sprunt, Wilmington; M. 
C. MacQueen, Clinton; J. B. Huntington, 
Wilmington. 





penitence” and “firm purpose and en- 
deavor after Christian marriage” as a 
pre-condition for sanctioning remarriage, 
the officials said, proponents of the over- 
ture consider they have assisted pastors 
and have clarified the church’s position. 


Winston-Salem: J. Harry Whitmore, 
Thomasville; F. O. Gee, Lexington; J. B. 
MacLeod, North Wilkesboro; J. O. Spear, 
Winston-Salem. 

Orange Presbytery, being involved in 
the complaint, cannot be represented on 
the commission. 

No publicity was given to the com- 
plaint which is to be considered other 
than to indicate that its bases are (1) 
irregularities in the presbytery commis- 
sion’s proceedings; (2) manifestations 
of prejudice in the case, and (3) injus- 
tice in the judgment and action. 

More than 600 persons were in the 
meeting in the First church, Raleigh, in- 
cluding 364 members of the synod. Dis- 
cussion of the issue was brief, limited 
to getting the commission underway. 


Early Meeting Fails 

Following appointment of the commis- 
sion Kelsey Regen, Durham pastor, 
moved that the synod meet on May 28 
to hear the commission’s report. This 
was interpreted as seeking to give time 
for reference of the issue to the approach- 
ing General Assembly on June 4. Dr. 
Regen pointed out that “the commission 
will not receive new evidence, but will 
review the record in the case. Surely 
it can complete its work in two weeks.” 

Carl W. McMurray, Marion pastor, 
said it would “be asking an impossible 
thing of the commission to limit it to two 
weeks.” He said it should have at least 
three months to look into the matter. 

The matter was compromised by giving 
the moderator permission to cal] a meet- 
ing on five days notice instead of the 
usual 15. 

Following the synod’s adjournment the 
commission met briefly to organize. It 
took the seven-page complaint signed by 
Chapel Hill members, along with 29 
exhibits which, it was said, would re- 
quire two days to read. Its May 22 meet- 
ing was to be in Raleigh. 

One motion was made calling for full 
publicity of the commission’s findings 
but this was killed. President Louis C. 
La Motte, of Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege, said in the discussion, ‘““No matter, 
how factual, how true, some things 
shouldn't be published.” 

Charles M. Jones, the minister in- 
volved in the action, was not in the 
meeting but was reportedly in nearby 


Chapel Hill. 








@ At $1.25 a week, it will mean for 


Herman Horn... $100 


By J. WILL ORMOND* 


SHOULD like to close this morning 

with a true story of something that 
happened here in Tuscaloosa the other 
day. I have permission to call names and 
indicate amounts. 

The story centers around this pledge 
card which I hold in my hand. It was 
the first pledge card turned in to this 
church in the current Negro Work Com- 
paign. It was handed to me last Mon- 
day night. Although it is properly filled 
out and although the amount is a sub- 
stantial one, I am a little puzzled as to 
what to do with this card. For listen to 
the name that is signed to it—Herman 
Horn. 

Does that name ring a bell in your 
mind? Have you seen it on the list of 
the members of Covenant Church? No, 
you will not find it there. You could 
search the record books of this congrega- 
tion and not find that name recorded in 
any connection. 

I dare say that no more than a scant 
dozen of you know who Herman Horn is, 
and yet many of you have seen him. He 
has been rather closely identified with 
the life of this church. While this build- 
ing was in the process of being erected 
Herman Horn was here practically every 
day. He helped dig the foundations; he 
carried brick; he pushed wheel barrows; 
he hauled lumber; he did a countless 
number of menial but necessary tasks 
without which this house of God could 
not have been built. O, yes, he got paid 
for it—the regular wage of a common 
laborer. 

But Herman Horn has been here at 
other times. He has attended more of 
our church fellowship suppers than some 
of the members of this church have done. 
He never sat down at the table with us, 
but he has been here. You’ve seen him, 
but you didn’t notice him especially. 
When we've had our congregational din- 
ners at our picnic grounds in Beech Hills, 
he has been there—stirring the fire, break- 
ing ice, carrying dishes. And when we 
had all eaten our fill and gone home, 
Herman was still there gathering up the 
fragments that remained, picking up the 
papers we had let fall, and setting the 
place in order. And he has been to a 
great many of our gatherings here at the 
church; but he never got outside the 
kitchen. He came to wash the dishes. 


Herman Horn is not present here this 
morning among this worshipping congre- 
gation. It never occured to him to come. 
And we would not dare to ask him. For 


*The pastor of Covenant church, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., concluded his May 17 morn- 
ing sermon with this account. 


4 


if he came the very foundations of our 
Southern traditions would be shaken to 
their roots. For, you see, Herman Horn 
is black. 

But his pledge card is here, and it 
reads: 


“To provide a $2,000,000 fund to fur- 
ther the evangelization and education of 
the Negro race in which the Board of 
Church Extension of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. and Stillman College will 
share equally, and in consideration of the 
gifts of others, I will give, beginning May, 
1953, the sum of One Hundred Dollars.” 


And do you know what he said when 
he made that pledge? “I'll never miss 
it.” He is going to pay it at the rate of 
a dollar and a quarter a week. And those 
who know him best tell me that Herman 
Horn always pays his debts. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a radio program, are President Henry Wade 
DuBoce of the Assembly’s Training School and James Appleby of the faculty of Union 
Seminary in Virginia. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Hasn't the separation of church and 
state gone too far, as in the elimina- 


tion of devotional periods in the 
schools ? 
DuBose: When our political fore- 


fathers amended the Constitution of the 
United States so as to prohibit the estab- 
lishment of a state church and to guaran- 
tee the right of worship to every citizen 
according to his conscience, they set up 
a barrier against the religious intolerance 
and persecution that had plagued Europe 
for centuries, and they gave us a funda- 
mental liberty that is priceless. But to 
suppose that by so doing they intended 
to set up “a high wall between church 
and state,” as has been said, so as to 
exclude all religious exercises in institu- 
tions controlled and supported by the 
state is incredible. I believe that the 
amendment has no such implications 
whatever. If it be true that by providing 
that no church or religious organization 
should interfere with our civil liberties, 
and that the government should never 
interfere with our religious liberties, if 
it be true that our forefathers intended 
by that to exclude religious influence from 
civil institutions, then why has the Con- 
gress of the United States always had 
chaplains? Why does the government 
maintain chaplains and religious exer- 
cises in the naval academy and the mili- 
tary academy? Why do we have chap- 
lains for the armed services? Thomas 
Jefferson was an oustanding champion 
of religious liberty in colonial days, the 
days of the founding of our republic. He 
was also the founder of the University 
of Virginia. He made no attempt to 
exclude from the university religious in- 
fluence or religious teaching. Quite the 
contrary. There is in the University of 
Virginia today a department of religion. 
Some years ago a professor of religion 
there prepared texts for the teaching of 
both the Old and New Testament in the 
high schools of Virginia. I happened to 


teach one of those courses a number of 
years ago in the citv of Danville in the 
high schoo] there. 

Now, I think there has been an ex- 
treme inference from this fundamental 
principle of religious liberty, and appli- 
cations that are not warranted. It is, 
of course, essential to our American de- 
mocracy that the rights of minorities 
should be protected, and we should all 
insist on that. But some of our friends 
forget that if minorities have rights that 
majorities should not override, majori- 
ties also have rights that minorities 
should not override, and there are many 
communities in this country where there 
are large majorities that believe that re- 
ligious influence is essential to education, 
to any sound and well-rounded education, 
and these majorities have rights in that 
matter. Yes, I do believe that there are 
those who have carried entirely too far, 
and beyond any reasonable inference, this 
idea of the separation of church and 
state. 


DIVINE HEALING 

Do you think divine healing ever 
takes place today as it did in the past? 

AppLeBy: I think ordinarily what we 
would call divine healing follows the 
channels of medical science, surgical 
skill, for after all God does use the skill 
of surgeons, the ability of physicians, all 
that we have discovered in the realm of 
science to do what in former times might 
have been regarded as divine interven- 
tion. How are we not now to say God 
has not been in all of it, but he has 
used ordinary means. We are not to ex- 
pect miracles just for us, though we are 
to pray for our own when he is sick, when 
we are sick ourselves, and sometimes we 
cannot explain by ordinary means. Again, 
I would say, God ordinarily uses the 
means at hand for us all. 

Moperator: You are saying then that 
doctors and nurses are working in line 
with, instead of against, the will of God. 
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World Missions Call to Union 


HILE we discuss the plan for 

Presbyterian union in the United 
States we may well remind ourselves that 
Presbyterian unity has been a steadily 
growing fact in our mission fields for 
over half a century. 

The General Assembly in 1905 voted: 

“That the Assembly approve of the ex- 
pressed desire on the part of our missions 
in Korea and China to cooperate with oth- 
er Presbyterian missions in the organ- 
ization of one united Presbyterian Church 
in each of these fields . . . in conformity 
with Presbyterian principles to secure the 
independence of the proposed united Pres- 
byterian churches.” 

Against the protest of three China mis- 
sionaries the action was reaffirmed, ‘“The 
Assembly approves of the entrance of our 
Mission churches into that union.” 

The same Assembly favored the pro- 
posed union theological seminary at Nan- 
king to be estab!ished by missions of the 
Presbyterian Churches, U.S., and USA. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
year saw an exchange of telegrams be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterian Assemblies and the appointment 
of a commission to study the question 
of church union. 

Union has progressed much faster in 
the daughter churches of other lands 
than in the mother churches of the 
home country. 


Already in the nineteenth century the 
native churches of Brazil founded by the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sions had united in the Presbyterian Sy- 
nod of Brazil (1888) “with the consent 
of the mother churches.” This was di- 
vided into two synods in 1908 and a 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazi] was formed in 1910. A 
union theological seminary was founded 
at Sao Paulo in 1907. Brazilian Presby- 
terians now number 70,000; in 1959 they 
will celebrate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Presbyterianism in Brazil. 


Four-Way Union in Korea 


The Korean National Presbyterian 
Church was established on September 17, 
1907, by churches that were the fruit of 
four missions’ activities: Presbyterian, 
USA, Presbyterian, U.S., Canadian Pres- 
byterian and Australian Presbyterian. 
The Confession of Faith and the West- 
minster Catechism were adopted as the 
basic creed. On September 1, 1912, the 
full organization of a General Assembly 
was completed and immediately the Ko- 
rean Presbyterian Church began sending 
its own foreign missionaries to Shantung 
province in China. The Presbyterian 





*Dr. Price is one of the most widely 
known and respected missionaries of the 
Orient. After 22 months’ internment by 
the Communists in Shanghai, the Prices 
returned to this country last November. 
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By FRANK W. PRICE 


Theological Seminary is also a union 
undertaking and today enrolls more than 
500 students. 

In China a united Presbyterian Church 
was agreed upon in 1918 and the First 
Provisional General Assembly met in 
1922. This became part of an even larger 
union of churches with Calvinistic and 
Reformed background, The Church of 
Christ in China, in 1927. All of the 
churches and presbyteries founded by the 
Mid-China Mission have been associated 
with the C.C.C. from the beginning and 
in recent years most of the churches plant- 
ed by the North Kiangsu Mission. In 
China we have had also union middle 
schools, college and theological schools. 

The united Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico with three synods was organized 
in November, 1947. Dr. John R. Cun- 
ningham, the Moderator of our General 
Assembly, was present and spoke on that 
notable occasion. We cooperate with the 
USA Presbyterian mission also in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, a 
new Bible school for women, and the 
Latin-American Hospital. 

The United Andean Mission begun in 
1946 is a joint project of the Presby- 
terian, USA, and U.S. churches, the 
Evangelical United Brethren and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, car- 
rying on evangelistic, educational, med- 
ica] and agricultural work. 

In the Belgian Congo our mission is 
the only American Presbyterian body of 
the 44 working in that area. We have 
been active in the Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil since its inception in 1902 and the 
3,000 Christian groups nurtured by our 
Congo Mission have a vital part in the 
emerging Church of Christ in the Congo. 

In Japan the churches that have grown 
from our mission work are mostly in in- 
dependent presbyteries, although some are 
affiliated with the united Church of Christ 
in Japan. In Formosa today our mis- 
sionaries work hand-in-hand with the 
Canadian and English Presbyterian mis- 
sions and the Formosan Presbyterian 
Church. 


In a recent report Dr. C. Darby Fulton 
lists thirteen cooperative boards and coun- 
cils concerned with foreign missions 
which he attends and where he represents 
our Board of World Missions. When Dr. 
Fulton was chairman of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference (now the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ) in 1940 he 
wrote in the foreword of the report for 
that year, ‘““No other gathering seems so 
effectively to broaden one’s vision or to 
exemplify the underlying fellowship that 
binds the followers of Christ together.” 


This has been true of all our union and 
cooperative work on the mission fields; it 
has broadened our vision and has exem- 
plified our underlying Christian fellow- 
ship. 


If Logic Were Applied 


If the logic of certain arguments used 
against Presbyterian union in America 
were applied to our mission fields we 
would have to withdraw from all cooper- 
ative work of more than seventy years. 
We would instruct our missionaries not 
to serve in or assist the churches and 
presbyteries which are a part of united 
Presbyterian synods and assemblies. Of 
course no one would advocate such a 
backward step. 

Union on the mission field has not led 
to “absorpticn” but rather to a richer 
church life and more effective opportuni- 
tv for witness. 

One writer of a widely circularized 
pamphlet declares that the “Northern” 
Presbyterian Church harbors a modernist 
movement born in protest to orthodoxy, 
that it has lost any effective protest 
against unbelief, that it has denied in 
practice the faith it professes, that it has 
an un-Christian record of intrigue against 
evangelicals, that it shows a passion for 
false ecumenicity and bigness and lacks 
the life and power of the gospel. 

The best answer to such wild, unfound- 
ed charges is the missionary enterprise 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, which 
has been just as earnest, evangelical and 
fruitful as our own. 

Missions begins at home, in the evan- 
gelistic program of our American 
churches. During the decade between 
1940 and 1950 the net gain in commui- 
cant members of the Northern church was 
22.1 per cent, only slightly slower than 
our gain of 26.9 per cent. Their per cap- 
ita contributions for benevolences are a 
little lower, it is true; but we must re- 
member the much larger number of home 
mission centers in the Northern Assembly. 
Their Board of National Mission gives 
a thrilling report of its work: among 
white people and Arctic Eskimos in 
Alaska (82 missionaries); in the south- 
ern mountain area of our country and in 
hundreds of rural communities; among 
the Indians of Arizona; among colored 
people (296 missionary enterprises) ; in 
large industria] centers; among Spanish- 
speaking immigrants (103 missionary en- 
terprises); educational and medical in- 
stitutions for the unprivileged; 304 mis- 
sionaries to the West Indies—Cuba, Puer- 
to Rico and the Dominican Republic; 67 
Sunday school extension missionaries in 
30 states and the West Indies. 

More than $6,000,000 was given in 
1951 for this fine program. Presbyterian 
unity would give us a part in it. They 
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could cooperate with the active church 
extension movement in our southern states 
where 200,000 Northern Presbyterian 
church members now live. 

The Presbyterian, USA, Board of For- 
eign Mission has work in seven mission 
fields where we serve: Korean, Japan, 
China, Mexico, Brazil, Ecquador and 
Portugal. Portugal is the latest adven- 
ture in cooperative endeavor; there, as 
the 1952 report of our Board of Missions 
says, “Presbyterian congregations in fra- 
ternal relationship with the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil and the Presbyterian 
Churches, U.S., and USA, have completed 
their most significant year of growth.” 

In addition, the USA Church has far- 
flung missionary enterprises in three other 
Latin countries of Europe, in the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, India, Pakistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Syria-Lebanon, Cameroun in West 
Africa, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Venezuela. 

The United Presbyterian Church, with 
a membership of about one-third that of 
our church, has outstanding mission work 
in Egypt, India and Pakistan (The Pun- 
jab), the Sudan and Ethiopia. 

Imagine the thrill our whole church 
will feel when these lands are added to 
our direct missionary concern, prayers, 
and giving. What a broadening of mis- 
sionary horizons Presbyterian unit) 
would give to our youth in their studies, 
conferences and dedication of life. And 
to the united Presbyterian missionary 
program we would contribute the vitality 
and fruitfulness of our own missionary 
effort. We would be saying to the united 
Presbyterian churches in various mission 
fields, “Now we of the mother churches 
are united too and we will support you 
all the more earnestly and lovingly as 
vou move forward to full self-government 
and self-support and as you undertake 
missionary work about you.” 

When .differences threaten to divide 
these new Presbyterian churches as they 
we!l may we can encourage them by our 
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example to stand together in Christian 
faith and charity. Let us join our forces 
as a great Presbyterian family around 
the world for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Savior and God and for his spiritual 
kingdom. 


Work Side by Side 

Today on many mission fields North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterian mission- 
aries work side by side, hardly realizing 
that they belong to different denomina- 
tions. When Presbyterian unity comes 
in America the 1,045 Northern mission- 
aries, the 379 Southern missionaries and 
the 278 United Presbyterian mission- 
aries will come to know a yet stronger 
fellowship in belief and service. The 
$6,884,000 a year which the Northern 
church gives for foreign missions and the 
$2,000,000 that we give, plus the United 
Presbyterians’ $800,000 can be used even 
more efficiently for the evangelization of 
the world. 

Missionaries on furlough will cross 
present denominational walls in their in- 
spiring messages to the churches. Mis- 
sionary leaders of one church wil] have 
a larger opportunity to encourage the oth- 
er church within the reunited Presby- 
terian family. Men like Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, Dr. James A. Jones, Dr. Charles 
T. Leber, Dr. John A. Mackay, and Dr. 
Glenn P. Reed will be able to speak to 
Presbyterians of the whole nation. Our 
revitalized Presbyterian Survey will have 
a wider outreach; their Presbyterian Life 
which now goes to 700,000 homes would 
reach many more in the southern states. 

Both Northern and Southern Assem- 
blies are now engaging in a fresh study 
of missionary policy and strategy in the 
light of revolutionary world conditions. 
Here too we can help one another. An 
cutline called, “Plan of Action for a 
Time of Testing,” adopted by the USA 
General Assembly in 1951, includes the 
following points: (1) A Christian ap- 
proach to Communists and those threat- 
ened by Communism; (2) Fresh outreach 
into many new avenues of evangelism; 
(3) Top priority to training of leaders 
in younger churches; (4) More rapid 
transfer of responsibility to national 
Christian leadership; (5) More adequate 
undergirding of all work with prayer; 
(6) A call for new dedication of youth 
to missionary service and more sacrificial 
support. 

Many native church leaders are being 
brought to this country on scholarships 
for further Christian training. Special 
speakers such as Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
Professor Howard T. Kuist of Princeton 
Seminary, Professor Hanna of Louisville 
Seminary, Dr. Wishart, a rural church 
specialist, have been sent to various mis- 
sion fields. 

The USA Board of Foreign Missions is 
working closely with the International 
Missionary Council in its effort to re-ex- 


amine the nature and meaning of personal 
vocation in relation to missionary serv- 
ice, to re-state the grounds of the church’s 
universal missionary obligation, to assess 
present positions and relations of world 
missionary societies, to define afresh the 
missionary task of older and vounger 
churches. 

All of this is certainly evidence of 
vigorous missionary and evangelistic pur- 
pose and is very suggestive for our church, 
now engaged in similar re-thinking and 
re-study of the missionary program. 

Our problems are one; our faith and 
purpose are one; our churches in many 
mission fields are one; our home church 
should be one. 

As Dean James I. McCord of Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary was 
quoted recently in THE OUTLOOK, “We 
believe that Presbyterianism has a mis- 
sion in the world today with its strong 
emphasis on God-sovereignty and on the 
people-character of the church. More- 
over, it is historic and commonplace that 
the Reformed tradition has been closely 
allied with civil and religious liberty.” 

True! But how much stronger would 
our Presbyterian witness be if we were 
a united Presbyterian family, not only 
in mission lands, not only in Scotland 
and England, but also in the United 
States of America. 


Example Is Needed 


As a missionary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church for thirty years (and I 
think a majority of our nearly 400 for- 
eign missionaries would agree), I believe 
that Presbyterian unity here would great- 
ly strengthen our Christian life and wit- 
ness both at home and abroad. We have 
long given our blessing to Presbyterian 
unity on the mission fields. It is time 
for us, with our larger numbers and long- 
er history, to bring about the unity here 
that we have encouraged in the younger 
churches. 

We may well heed the voice of these 
younger churches today. R. B. Mani- 
kam of India spoke for them in an ad- 
dress before the Faith and Order Con- 
ference at Lund, Sweden, in August, 
1952. (Dr. Manikam is now serving as 
the first Asian secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council.) Said he: 

“It may be that in the providence of 
God the younger churches, untrammelled 
by the weight of history and tradition, 
may lead the way to unity in Christ. While 
the older churches engage in theological 
discussions as to whether church union is 
desirable or necessary, to the younger 
churches it has become an imperative, a 
necessity, a matter of life and death. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries wit- 
nessed the great missionary expansion of 
the church, but the signs of the twentieth 
century make it clear that the Holy Spirit 
is leading the churches, not only to pro- 
claim the gospel to the whole world but 
also to manifest in and to that world the 
fellowship of unity which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Report to the General Assembly 


Stillman College 


Stillman College, reporting to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, stresses the significance of 
the current $2,000,000 church-wide cam- 
paign and the $75,000 birthday offering 
from the Women of the Church last year, 
endowing the Janie W. McGaughey Chair 
of Bible which Albert C. Winn will fill. 

Stillman students last fall totaled 283 
—233 women and 50 men—slightly more 
than 300 during the year. 

Five of last year’s graduates went into 
church vocations—two men and three 
women. All other members of the 1952 
class are teaching. 

Most pressing need of the college is 
accreditation, particularly for the sake 
of teacher certification. Prospects for 
this step are described as bright. Accred- 
itation, it is felt, will increase both the 
quantity and quality of students. 

Extensive use of the Stillman facilities 
as a conference center is emphasized. 

An operating deficit is reported during 
the past two years, caused by a decrease 
in receipts from fees from the Veterans 
Administration and the lack of adequate 
support by the church. A minimum in- 
come of $75,000 is called imperative. 
Net loss for the past year is reported at 
$27,356. 

Five additional trustees are requested. 
Authorization to borrow up to $35,000 
is sought by the administration. 

The Assembly is also asked to approve 
this action of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension and the Stillman trustees: 

“That the Board of Church Extension 
and the Board of Trustees of Stillman Col- 
lege set up a permanent joint committee 
on plans and cooperation to be com- 
posed of three people from each board; 
that the committee shall meet at least 
once each year to study the entire situa- 
tion relating to our Assembly’s program 
of Negro work and to make recommenda- 
tions to both boards for measures which 
will assure the maximum of this work, 


and the closest possible cooperation of the 
agencies concerned.” 


April Receipts Reported 


Receipts reported by Assembly agencies 
for the first month of the new church year, 
as of April 30, show mostly decreases as 
compared with the same period last year. 
Comparative figures vary because of dif- 
ferences in the date or hour of closing 
the books. 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 
$9,810; decrease, $9,357. 

CHRISTIAN Epvucation (Richmond) $7,- 
854; decrease, $1,654. 

CuHurcH EXTENSION (Atlanta) $27,914; 
decrease, $11,730. 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta) $14,429; de- 
crease, $837. Inter-Church Agencies, $474; 
decrease, $318. 

Wor_Lp MISSIONS 
increase, $8,244. 


(Louisville ) 


(Nashville) $85,911; 
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The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 


Montreat College 


What do you think of the ad interim report on Montreat College 
(Outlook, Apr. 27, p. 5) and what do you think the General Assembly 


should do about it? 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, Presi- 


dent, Montreat College—This com- 
mittee was appointed at the request of the 
educational group and the Montreat Col- 
lege trustees and Association directors. 
If this able committee of preachers and 
eminent educators, after diligent and 
prayerful work, cannot propose and plan 
a program for Montreat College which 
its opponents will accept, who can? I 
definitely and earnestly believe that Mon- 
treat College has a place of great useful- 
ness and service in the educational pro- 
gram and life of our church. 

PEYTON N. RHODES, President, 
Southwestern-at-Memphis—In light 
of this report, the Assembly would have 
an obligation to reconsider the traditional 
pattern of support for colleges and sem- 
inaries exclusively by synods with a view 
to providing annually at the Assembly 
level additional urgently needed financial 
support for all of our educational insti- 
tutions. 


C. GRIER DAVIS, First church, 
Asheville, N. C.—The report of the 
committee is a remarkable achievement. 
It presents to the church a wise and far- 
sighted solution of one of her most per- 
plexing problems. The church can have 
confidence in the wisdom of this report 
because of the personne] of the commit- 
tee: Robert Excell Fry, chairman; R. 
R. Craig, Charles L. King, J. F. Ligon, 
John R. Richardson, Dr. J. E. Gibson, 
Tulane University; Dean James G. Ley- 
burn, Washington and Lee University; 
President Henry W. Hill, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn.: Former 
President E. S. Maclin, W. Va. Tech, 
and of the faculty of Marshall College; 
B. L. Parkinson, president-emeritus, 
Mississippi State College for Women. 

PRICE H. GWYNN, Jr., Dean, 
Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C.—The report is disap- 
pointing. The General Assembly should 
not go into competition with educational 
institutions owned and operated by sy- 
nods. Assembly’s Training School and 
Stillman do not serve as precedents, be- 
cause the synods have no comparable in- 
stitutions. Either turn Montreat College 
over to Appalachia Synod or make of it 
a first-class university. The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has long needed a good 
graduate school. Then let the Assembly 
subsidize liberally all fully-accredited 
institutions of higher learning within its 
bounds. 

GEORGE H. VICK, First church, 
Charleston, W. Va.—As a newly-elect- 


ed member of the board of Montreat Col- 
lege, it would not be proper for me to 
comment on this matter at this time. 

LAURENCE F. KINNEY, South- 
western-at-Memphis—This is the most 
constructive proposal yet devised for the 
use of Montreat College. In my judg- 
ment the Assembly should specify the 
type of work to be done at Montreat, and 
its distinctive nature should be made 
clear to the church. Otherwise it will 
easily be defined in the minds of people 
both as a full-fledged liberal arts college 
and a full-fledged training school for 
directors of religious education. This 
would defeat the purpose of this new 
plan. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN, First 
church, Midland, Texas—Good report 
except for the Special College. Anyone 
familiar with accreditation knows that no 
agency will accredit a section, like the 
Junior College, of such a school. If the 
preparatory school and Junior College can 
finance themselves, why saddle them with 
the Special College which would cost 
$50,000 in benevolence funds, a great ex- 
pense for a questionable benefit. 

JAS. ROSS McCAIN, President- 
Emeritus, Agnes Scott College—The 
Assembly provides free to Montreat Col- 
lege facilities worth at least $50,000 per 
year. It has consistently refused to make 
an additional cash grant. The commit- 
tee asks that this 38-year-old policy be 
changed without sufficient reasons for 
the change. 


The Lord is the 
shade upon 
thy right hand. 


PsALMS 121:5 
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EDITORIAL 





What the Council Meant 


A great deal of misinformation has 
been passed around since the National 
Council of Churches, through its General 
Board, adopted its non-segregation policy 
as a “guiding principle for meetings and 
conventions” last March 11. 

Because it is possible that it may still 
be misunderstood, we are devoting space 
here in a clarifying effort. 

The policy declared: 

“National and regional meetings of the 
National Council or any of its units shall 
be held only where there are facilities (in 
hotels or other places of meeting) that are 
open to all participants without regard 
to race in accordance.” 

Then it specifies no segregation or dis- 
crimination in room assignments, meet- 
ing places, entrances, lobbies, elevators, 
dining rooms or other services. Unless 
these requirements are met, neither the 
National Council nor any of its units will 
join in sponsoring such a meeting. Wheth- 
er or not National Council staff members 
participate wil] be determined in specific 
instances. 

Some people, evidently not hearing the 
discussion which accompanied adoption 
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of the principle, felt that there could be 
few National Council meetings in the 
South. But this is clearly not the case. 
The whole point turns on what is inter- 
preted as the Council’s meeting and what 
facilities are provided in the Council’s 
name. 

For example, the General Board met 
in Atlanta in November, 1951. It met 
in an Episcopal church which conformed 
then to the present requirement. The 
Council made no hotel arrangements for 
people attending. They made their own. 

This procedure now becomes establish- 
ed policy. Any meeting in the Council’s 
name will conform to it. Furthermore, 
the General Board will likely meet in At- 
lanta or some other southern city next 


fall. 


It Can Be Expensive 


Last year when the Charleston Assem- 
bly adjourned we made a brief comment 
about the development of a new church- 
wide, subsidized promotional publica- 
tion. A committee had recommended that 
this be develcped and another committee 
was to study the idea and see what could 
be done. At that time we said: 

“|. . We are not clear in regard to the 
situation as yet. We do have one con- 
viction and it is that it would seem fool- 
ish to spend a great deal of money, as 
would be required in getting such an am- 
bitious and expensive publication under- 
way, if there is any likelihood of an early 
consummation of Presbyterian reunion. 
For, in the latter event, we would have 
an unjustified expense and an unnecessary 
publication. Though we have talked and 
planned and prayed for reunion for a long 
while, with a definite plan coming up, and 
with United as well as USA participation 
involved, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to follow its course before we get 
ourselves involved in the launching of a 
big, new publication.” 

Therefore, we have no further quarrel 
with the ad interim committee which is 
reporting to the Montreat Assembly 
(OvuTLOOK, May 18, p. 6) than we had 
last year. 

We think it would be a fine thing to 
have a good publication going into every 
church home, but we also know more than 
a little about the financial risks involved 
in getting such an enterprise underway. 

The committee anticipates that with 
a circulation of 100,000 there would be 
a deficit of $10,400. But what if the cir- 
culation is only 50,000? Of the total 
estimated $132,000 budget for the pro- 
posed venture, $62,000 appears to be a 
fixed amount regardless of circulation 
plus the cost of printing and paper, and 
if the circulation is half what is estimated 
then the per-unit cost will also be greater. 

Our Presbyterian Life friends in the 
USA church have learned how to do this 
thing well but they have had a record of 
considerable subsidy along the way. The 
General Assembly has annually put hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars into the 
venture. They figured that at a circula- 


tion of 100,000 the subsidy per subscriber 
would have to amount to $2.69. From 
1947 through 1951 the USA Assembly 
put $680,840 into the venture, with 
$225,000 being paid in 1951. 

But if we are told that a re-vitalized 
Presbyterian Survey will be more modest, 
then we wonder if the project will be worth 
doing (as we are wondering anyway for 
reasons given above). It is planned to 
bring out a once-a-month publication of 
about half the size of the present Survey. 
(We know how difficult it is to give 64 
or 80 OUTLOOK pages per month to re- 
lated efforts. We would hate to have to 
try to do it with 32 pages.) If this is 
done (a 32-page publication instead of 
the present Survey), it is difficult to see 
how such an effort could absorb other 
promotional organs, replace the vast 
quantity of printed items, and give us 
much that we are interested in. 

And then, we may easily pour out more 
than a little money in a strenuous and 
unnecessary experiment. 


Montreat College 


The Assembly’s Board of Christian 
Education did not point its finger di- 
rectly at the ad interim report on Mon- 
treat College (OUTLOOK, Apr. 27) when 
it reaffirmed its conviction as to the wis- 
dom of synodical support and control but 
it was clear that this was the basic reason 
for such a re-affirmation. Here is the 
statement: 


“The Board of Christian Education re- 
affirms its conviction that the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has been wise 
in locating the control and support of its 
institutions of higher education in the 
synods. We, further, believe that the 
General Assembly can exert its influence 
more profoundly, effectively, and directly 
upon higher education by continuing pro- 
vision of Challenge Funds than in any 
other way. Accepting the principle of 
synodical control and support and the fur- 
ther principle of the use of Challenge 
Funds at the General Assembly level to 
stimulate progress, we are convinced that 
ail plans for developing Christian higher 
education in our denomination should 
conform to this general pattern of con- 
trol and support.” 


A letter from the office of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, written by J. M. Godard, the 
executive secretary of the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities, is also being 
quoted as follows: 


“In response to your inquiry about the 
policies of the Association regarding ac- 
creditation of junior and senior colleges, 
it has been our traditional procedure to 
accredit institutions as a whole and not 
to accredit segments of an institution. If 
an institution awards any baccalaureate 
dezrees, it may apply for membership only 
as a senior college. It is not possible for 
us to accredit the junior college portion of 
an institution which is in reality a senior 
college. 

“If Montreat College should award the 
B. S. degree as described in the present 
proposal, it could apply for accreditation 
only as a senior college.” 
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Footnote to the miracle-stories of Mark 


STRONG SON OF GOD 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“We never saw anything like this.”— 
Mark 2:12. 


HE strongest argument, perhaps, 
against the New Testament miracles, 
is the proposition that if Christianity had 
not had any miracles, it would have been 
necessary to invent them. The Christian 
religion did not come into a religionless 
world. Quite the contrary; the landscape 
was dotted with shrines and altars and 
the cities were well supplied with temples. 
Not one of the religions swarming into 
the Roman world from the East failed to 
have its miracle-stories. At this point 
it is quite true: a religion without miracle 
would have had uphill competition 
against all the other religions with their 
numerous alleged wonders. It would have 
been tempted to invent some of its own. 
But the miracles of the gospels are not 
the invented kind. They certainly do not 
“outshine” the wonder-stories of other 
religions—indeed they are almost tame 
by comparison. Some poor people are 
enabled to walk; obscure deaf people can 
hear again; hungry people are fed. Jesus 
was besought, over and over again, to do 
something more spectacular, to “show a 
sign,” but he always refused. Clearly 
his enemies and critics were never satis- 
fied with his simple miracles. What they 
wanted, exactly, they did net say. Per- 
haps they did not know. But it had to 
be something “out of the blue,” quite 
literally. If Jesus had listened to the 
Tempter, leaped off a pinnacle of the 
temple and floated to the ground unhurt, 
that might have satisfied the authorities. 
Perhaps they wanted—something on Dan- 
iel’s lines—a man uneaten in a lion’s 
den, or three men walking around inside 
a fiery furnace. 





T WAS not such miracles that Jesus 

wrought. Never’ acts of power for 
power’s sake, never for the sake of im- 
pressing people, never dazzling or dumb- 
founding. Jesus himself seems not to 
have been particularly impressed by his 
own miracles. He took them as it were 
in his stride, without advertising before- 
hand or pointing with pride afterwards. 
He never “‘scheduled” a miracle, as some 
wonder-workers have done before and 
since. He never performed one for his 
own benefit, never one to compel unwill- 
ing belief. 

In Mark’s presentation of Christ, his 
works were works of power. The miracles 
were battle-blows, they were part of the 
triumphant conflict with the forces of evil 
which culminated on Resurrection Day. 
For one thing, they were conquests of 
suffering. So far as the record goes, Jesus 
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never encouraged any sufferer to keep on 
under pain’s yoke. He never let pain go 
unnoticed or unhelped. 

Further, his miracles were conquests 
of frustration. A number of them (as 
with the case of the withered hand) cured 
conditions that were neither painful nor 
dangerous. A man can live a long, use- 
ful and happy lifetime with only one 
hand. There certainly can be no hurry 
about curing him. Yet Jesus healed this 
man at the first opportunity. The heal- 
ing of the deaf man was another such 
miracle, perhaps. Certainly deafness is 
not the severe handicap that blindness 
is, and not in a class with leprosy or dan- 
gerous fevers. It is an example of in- 
completeness, frustration, rather than ac- 
tive suffering or vital danger. But Jesus 
did not classify applicants by “priori- 
ties.” If he had done so, the deaf and 
the slightly crippled might have had to 
wait a long, long time. 


HERE is another form of evil seldom 

recognized as such by the respectable: 
namely convention, socia] habits or regu- 
lations, protocol so to speak. Originally 
growing up with good intent, and a means 
to good, conventions may in time become 
hindrances to good, and ends in them- 
selves. Respectable people may be more 
interested in maintaining the convention 
than in the more important purposes 
which the convention (when it was good) 
furthered. 


Two conventions of Jesus’ time were 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the 
absolute priority of the Jew. No Phar- 
isees, to be sure, would have recognized 
these for “conventions”; they considered 
them to be of the essence of the law and 
will of God. But Jesus saw them as 
means, not ends; the one justifiable end 
of all laws and institutions and customs 
is the welfare of man. Hence some of 
Jesus’ miracles, and indeed those that 
aroused special misunderstanding and 
opposition from the religious people of 
his time, went counter to these conven- 
tions. He performed acts of healing (not 


in any way urgent) on the Sabbath; he 
healed Samaritans and Canaanites just as 
willingly as fellow-Jews. 

Jesus was not a reckless iconoclast, 
breaking old customs and violating an- 
cient respectabilities for the fun of it. 
But when custom or precedent, even very 
good ones, stood in the way of doing 
good to human beings, Jesus walked right 
through those conventions, not holding 
back his mighty powers for fear he might 
offend someone. 


HERE is another and more profound 

form of evil against which Jesus’ 
miracles were directed: Sin. The story 
of the man with the palsy shows this. 
Christ was concerned first of all with 
the man’s spiritual health, and only in 
the second place with his outer physical 
well-being. The demon-possessed, of 
whom we hear so much in Mark, were 
an example of the Kingdom of Satan 
Jesus always had in his mind as his real 
adversary. If miracle is the accomplish- 
ing of the incredible, then it should be 
remembered that one special kind of mir- 
acle was Jesus’ most triumphant wonder: 
the transformation of sinners. 

Who in Capernaum would have had 
any idea that Simon the fisherman could 
amount to anything? Who-had any good 
hope for the woman from the streets or 
for Mary Magdalene with her seven 
devils? Which of the Pharisees could 
see good in the ‘“‘accursed multitude that 
knoweth not the law’? Indeed, who of 
the successful upper classes, the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees, would have taken an 
interest in any of the Eleven whom 
Jesus sent out to change the heart of the 
world? 


This is the eternal miracle, this the 
high triumph over Satan’s kingdom, that 
souls fettered long in evil are set free. 
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Good Cooperation 
Seen in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma News Letter 

Cooperative church activities appear to 
be flourishing in this state on all levels. 
Ministers in the State Council of Churches 
are working in a state-wide program 
whereby sheriffs and police officers team 
up with churchmen to combat crime. 
Captain Reid of the Oklahoma City Po- 
lice Department refers to the state’s 
church group as a force stronger than the 
law. The Oklahoma City Council, of 
which Walter A. Bennett, St. Andrews 
pastor, is president, has 40 active mem- 
ber-churches. A recent and very pop- 
ular project is “The Drop-In Center for 
Senior Citizens” at the YWCA. A se- 
nior citizen is someone over 50. The 
center is open every day and evening. 
About 200 Oklahoma men attended the 
first meeting of a-new chapter of United 
Church Men, with Lem T. Jones of Kan- 





To train 





Tens of Thousands 
In fall, winter, and spring 


sas City speaking. This group is now 
well underway, working now on the pro- 
motion and financing of week-day reli- 
gious education in the city. 


Teen-Age Girl Admits 
Setting Church Fires 

The angry citizens of Tonkawa were 
amazed recently when a teen-age girl con- 
fessed to starting five church fires over 
one weekend. Aroused townspeople, state 
crime bureau agents and local police 
had organized a plan of action against 
the (they thought!) subversives. This 
girl, later placed in a private clinic, was 
said to have destroyed American flags, 
Bibles, religious furniture and set fires 
to Catholic, Baptist, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches, with damages approx- 
imating $5,000. 


All Churches in O.C. 
Have Building Projects 

All U. S. churches in Oklahoma City 
have just completed or are now engaged 
in building projects. Central church, 
with an education plant less than two 
years old, is concerned about more class- 
room space. St. Andrews moves into its 
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$70,000 education building, second ad- 
dition in three years, this month. South- 
minster completed a $50,000 building 
campaign with $57,317 pledged. Its 
building starts this fall for education 
facilities for a congregation that number- 
ed 100 in 1947 and 400 today. West 
Nichols Hills is planning. First church 
(USA) has a six-acre tract as a site for 
a complete re-building program. 


Miscellany 


All Presbyterians and other friends 
were shocked by the sudden death of 
Mrs. M. L. Baker, wife of Westminster’s 
pastor in Lawton, April 25. She had not 
been ill and had just attended presby- 
terial. . . . Oklahoma Baptists have ap- 
proved construction of a $4 million hos- 
pital in Oklahoma City. . . .First church 
school observation center in Oklahoma 
has been approved by the Assembly’s 
Children’s Work department in Rich- 
mond: First and Second Primary grades 
at Central, Oklahoma City. 

J. Martin Srncieton. Oklahoma City. 


Gailey Elected to 
Columbia Professorship 

James H. Gailey, Spring Hill, Ala., 
pastor, has been elected associate profes- 
sor of Old Testament Language, Litera- 
ture and Exegesis by the board of direc- 
tors of Columbia Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga. 

Dr. Gailey will fill the vacancy created 
by the retirement of E. D. Kerr who has 
served for 38 years in this position. Dr. 
Kerr was made professor emeritus. 

The new professor is a graduate of 
Davidson College, Columbia Seminary, 
and Princeton Seminary, securing his 
doctor’s degree at the latter institution in 
1945. 

Hubert Vance Taylor, who has been 
associate professor of public speech and 
music for the past several years in con- 
nection with his work as assistant pastor 
of the Central church in Atlanta, was 
made a full professor. He will resign 
his Central church post but will continue 
to serve there as minister of music. 

P. D. Miller, pastor of Druid Hills 
church, Atlanta, was elected the board’s 
chairman, with J. R. McCain as vice- 
chairman and Sam Burney Hay as secre- 
tary. 
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Complete List of Commissioners to the Assembly 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 

Birmingham—(M)*—J. Ernest Somer- 
ville, R. L. Williamson, Birmingham; T. 
Stratton Daniel, Jr., (E)*—Clifford Reeves, 
Fairfield Highlands; W. M. Bruns, Besse- 
mer; J. L. Hendrick, Birmingham. 

E. Alabama—(M)—W. K. Blake, Ozark; 
Oo. N. Hamby, Hayneville; (E)—E. C. Ven- 
triss, Clayton; A. R. Kirkpatrick, Ft. De- 
osit 
. Mobile—(M)—W. Harvell Jackson, Cit- 
ronelle; James H. Gailey, Jr., (E)—Ed- 
ward A, Terry, Spring Hill; Pelham Du- 
rant, Mobile. 

North Alabama—(M)—William Crowe, 
Talladega; Wm. C. Robinson, Decatur, 
Ga.; (E 

Tuscaloosa—(M)—George W. Cheek, Sel- 
ma; L. J. Kaylor, Reform; (E)—James S&S. 
Coleman, Jr., Eutaw; Dr. Sidney Williams, 
Livingston. 





SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 

Abingdon—(M)—J. M. McChesney, Bris- 
tol, Va.; W. E. Wilson, Wyndale, F. J. 
Brooke, Jr., (E)—John Blakemore, Abing- 
don; A. L. Holton, Big Stone Gap; J. E. 
Erwin, Tazewell. 

Asheville—(M)—C. Grier Davis, Ashe- 
ville; H. B. Dendy, Weaverville; (E)—Dr. 
L. Nelson Bell, Montreat; F. B. Gardner, 
Hendersonville. 

Holston—(M)—Thomas Rhea, Rogers- 
ville; T. P. Bradley, Charles Moffatt, (E) 
—John Combs, Bristol, Tenn., Joe Pat- 
terson, Roy Kinnick, Kingsport. 

Knoxville—(M)—A. E. Dallas, Knoxville; 
J. Harper Brady, Willard Peak, Chatta- 
nooga; W. S. Thorington, (E)—Paul Lewis, 
Signal Mountain; R. H. Henry, Jellico; D. 
c. Young, Athens; Carter Paden, Lookout 
Mountain. 





SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 

East Arkansas—(M)—Roy L. Davis, 
Little Rock; J. P. Snipes, Clarendon; (BE) 
—Harvey Hogg, Pine Bluff; Roy L. Nelson, 
Hughes. 

Ouachita—(M)—Jac C. Ruffin, Camden; 
Max Ecke, Jr., ‘De rmott; (K)—George 
Stratman, Arkadelphia; Stafford Beck, Tex- 
arkana., 

Washburn—(M)—W. B. Oglesby, Jr., 
Richmond, Va.; R. D. Adams, (E)—Paul 
H. Gwin, Nolen Minton, Little Rock. 











SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Florida—(M)—W. C. Jent, Pensacola; R. 
M. Holmes, Chattahoochee; (E)—Judge 
Julian Alford, Tallahassee; B. S. Donnon, 
Chipley. 

St. Johns—(M)—W. E. Garrett, Miami 
Beach; J. E. Fisher, Clearwater; B. L. Bow- 
man, Sarasota; A. R. Larrick, Plant City; D. 
P. McGeachy, Clearwater; T. P. Johnston, 
Dunedin; E. H. Perkins, George H. Ricks, 
(E) John Brown, Jr., Miami; H. E. 
Pace, Key West; W. Legant, Lake Hamil- 
ton; Clyde Scott, Hialeah; Ellis Banks, 
Maitland; Sam Bissett, Tampa; D. P. Blake, 
Goulds; Burton Brown, Leesburg. 

Suwannee—(M)—A. J. Kissling, R. F. 
Johnson, Jacksonville; Carl Dobbins, High 
Springs; (E) reeman Hart, Gainesville; 
W. A. Wright, Perry; Edward Hemphill, 
Atlantig Beach 











SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens—(M)—Chas. C. Shafe, 
(E ins, Toccoa. 

Atlanta—(M)—J. G. Patton, Jr., Deca- 
tur; J. S. Mackorell, Hapeville; W. E. Gar- 
rison, Roswell; Jesse Cooke, Stockbridge; 
E. T. Wilson, A. A. Gardner, Vernon S&S. 
3royles, (E . Me- 
Cain, J. arry Wilson, John Bansley, At- 
lanta; J. S. Gardner, Sr., Covington; S. B. 
Strickland, Lithonia; William Shefelton, 
Newnan. 

Augusta-Macon—(M)—Wade P. Huie, J. 
Boyce Nelson, Macon; (E)—A. J. Beall, 
Augusta; W. S. Gardener, Madison. 

Cherokee—(M Bremer, Pow- 
der Springs; J. M. Terrell, Calhoun; (E) 
—W. M. Jones, Dalton; Walter T. Ivy, 
Chickamauga. 

Georgin-Carolina—(M)—A. A. 
Greenville, S. C.; (E) 
eatur. 

Savannah — (M)— Wade H. Harrell, 
Swainsboro; J. P. Simmons, (E)—G. F. 
Dutton, J. H. Bishop, Sayannah. 

Southwest Georgia—(M)—E. L. Barber, 
Moultrie; J. D. Philips, Thomasville; (E)— 


Athens; 











Allen, 
J. A. Lowe, Sr., De- 





*(M)—Ministers. *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home is the next one listed. 

Dr. A. Earle Taylor, Blakely; F. A. Pifilips, 
Jr., Columbus. 
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SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 

Guerrant—(M)—Burton Sherrod, Jack- 
son; (E)—Wayne Davidson, Hazard. 

Lexington-Ebenezer—(M)—H. W. Alex- 
ander, E. C. Gartrell, Lexington; (E 
— Gartrell, Ashland; J. W. Garrett, Ver- 
sailles. 

Louisville—(M)—W. A. Benfield, E. N. 
Thorpe, Olof Anderson, J. R. Woodson, (E) 
—Joseph Lytle, Louisville; George Prigge, 
Union; Harry Perkins, Independence; S. 
N. Brooks, Shepherdsville. 

Muhlenburg—(M)—R. A. Pfrangle, Hen- 
derson; (E) PD. Duncan, Franklin. 

Transylwania—(M)—O. C. Carmichael, 
Richmond; (E i. D. Geiger, Lawrence- 
bure. 














SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 

Louisiana—(M)—John N. Ashenfelder, 
Baton Rouge; Wm. P. Shows, Clifton; (CE) 
Edwin Wise, Alexandria; F. W. Kerk- 
sieck, Abbeville. 

Louisiana-Mississippi — (M) — Casper 
Glenn, New Orleans; (E)—R. L. Carr, Kos- 
ciusko., 

New Orleans—(M)—H. T. Bridgman, 
Houma; Walter Swetnam, Amite; C. Knox 
Poole, (E)—George Kaufmann, New Or- 
leans; Dr. J. S. Kopfier, Kenner; R. A. Kent, 
Jr., Fluker. 

Red River—(M)—H. E. Bradshaw, W. 
Monroe; D. J. Cumming, Nashville, Tenn.; 
W. A. Alexander, (E)—Dr. L. W. Gorton, 
Shreveport; A. H. Willett, Tallulah; G. S. 
Butler, Homer. 





SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 

Central Mississippi—(M)—Sam C. Pat- 
terson, French Camp; John Talmage, 
Nashville, Tenn.; R. E. Hough, (E)—R. 
G. Kennington, Walter Gwin, Duke Davis, 
Jackson. 

East Mississippi—(M)—C. L. Smith, 
Ripley; B. I. Anderson, (E)—Kenneth Gal- 
loway, Pontotoc; Ernest Weatherly, Rip- 





ey. 

Meridian—(M)—W. J. Stanway, Hatties- 
burg; J. Kelly Unger, (E)—S. R. Nettles, 
Meridian; B. D. Spann, Moss Point. 

Mississippi—(M)—A. W. Duck, Wesson; 
(E)—S. P. Torrey, Meadville. 

North Mississippi—(M)—John K. John- 
son, Oxford; (E)—Harry Germany, Shaw. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 

Lafayette—(M)—W. Bryant Hall, 
Booneville; (E)—Roy Southard, Spring- 
field. 

Missouri—(M)—Henry C. Niles, (E)— 
Frank P. Baker, Fulton. 

Potosi—(M)—C. E. Mount, Cape Girar- 
deau; (E)—J. R. Lucy, Parma. 

St. Louis—(M)—J. BB. Lindenberger, 
Troy: H. H. Watson, Webster Groves; 
(E) nn Gall, New Haven; W. H. Bro- 
naugh, St. Louis. 

Upper Missouri—(M)—Ralph Cottier. J. 
B. Bisceglia, (E)—Sam Passiglia, Roe 
Bartle, Kansas City. 





SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Albemarle—(M)—R. M. Williams, Jr., 
Wilson; C. G. Pepper, Pinetops; (E)—B. D. 
Williams, Rocky Mount; E. W. Harvey, Jr., 
Greenville. 

Concord—(M)—R. S. Carson, Mooresville; 
Cc. H. Sides, Barium Springs; J. L. Fain, 
Kannapolis;-H. Reid Newland, Cleveland; 
(E)—S. M. Sloop, Mt. Ulla; J. R. Gaither, 
Newton; Allen Rouzer, Salisbury; zx. < 
Robbins, Lenoir. 

Fayetteville—(M)—G. F. Houck, Row- 
land; C. W. Worth, Aberdeen; C. M. Gibbs, 
Walker B. Healy, L. B. McKeithen, Jr., 
(E J. H. Ashworth, Edward B. Hope, 
Fayetteville; R. D. McMillan, Jr., Red 
Springs; H. A. Campbell, Pinehurst; C. A. 
Alford, Rowland. 

Granville—(M)—Wm. C. Bennett, Dur- 
ham; J. Robert Phipps, Varina; Wm. C. 
Robinson, Jr., (E m. P. McPherson, 
Raleigh; H. B. Marrow, Smithfield; C. A. 
Dukes. Durham. 

Kings Mountain—(M)—I. S. McElroy, IJr., 
Richmond, Va.; Park H. Moore, Jr., Grover; 
J. Walter Dickson, (E)—W. W. Barris, 
Belmont; E. A. Ballard, Lincolnton; Fred 
Arrowood, Bessemer City. 

Mecklenburg—(M)—J. W. Grier, Hun- 
tersville; A. T. Taylor, Marston; H. G. 
Bedinger, Pineville; H. S. Robinson, R. H. 
Stone, F. C. Debele, Jr., L. I. Stell, (CE) 
Dr. J. M. Alexander, Dr. H. W. McKay, E. 
W. McKnight, P. F. Howerton, R. L. Puck- 
e‘t, W. H. Barnhardt, Charlotte; A. R. 
Shaw, Jr., Huntersville. 

Orange—(M)—Howard F. Newman, San- 
ford; J. E. Ensign, Chapel Hill: W. R. 
Buhler, Graham; W. H. Westerfield, Bur- 

















lington; J. M. Millard, (E)—C. S. Wi 
eee gh gar rs eee y joa 
oro Clark, Burlington; 
w . Siler City. . Dr. ete 
Wilmington—(M)—J. A. Nisbet, Wal- 
lace; W. H. Goodman, Jr., Beulaville; J. 
M. Waggett, Southport; ‘(E)—F rank A. 
Haasis, Sn: D. M. Calhoun, Eliza- 
bethtown; Carl Southerland, Willard. 
‘Winston-Salem—(M)—G aston Boyle, 
Pine Hall; W. R. Smith, Jr., Winston- 
Salem; (E)—Kermit Cloniger, Thomas- 
ville; Carey G. Swain, Lexington. 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
_Durant—(M)—W. A. Downing, Holden- 
ville; (E)—Marshall Huser, Wewoka. 
ee atson C olbert, Fillmore; 
Harry Crews, —. 
gd tT, 
City; CE) 





Travis, Oklahoma 
Jack ni My Lawton. 





SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel—(M)—Tilden Scherer, Sharon; T. 
F’. Grier, Chester; H. D. Brown, (E)—G. W. 
Dunlap, "Rock Hill; Boyce Bankhead, Ches- 
ter; W. H. Moore, Van Wyck. 

Charleston—(M)—C. K. Douglas, Wal- 
terboro; T. W. Horton, Mt. Pleasant; (E) 
a Hay, Johns Island; Paul Hund, 
Charleston. 

Congaree—(M)—W. L. Newman, Bethune; 
Fred V. Poag, Columbia; (E)—H. B. Aiken, 
Dr. Robert Douglass, Winnsboro. 

Enoree—(M)—W. B. Ward, C. C. Fou- 
shee, Spartanburg; C. A. Thompson, De- 
ecatur, Ga.; (E)—Walter White, Green- 
ville; F. P. Sessions, Spartanburg; W. B. 
Smith, Greer. 

Harmony—(M)—L. W. Warren, Jr., Sum- 
ter; E. G. Beckman, Hemingway; (E)— 
Hugh McCutchen, Kingstree; Lawrence 
Peeples, Bishopville. 

Pee Dee—(M)—B. F. Ormand, Marion; 
E. N. Clower, Chesterfield; (E)—H. H. Je- 
ter, Florence; D. T. McKeithen, Darlington. 

Piedmont—(M)—J. C. Plexico, Jr., Sen- 
eca; J. S. Walkup, Belton; (E)—J. M. Cath- 
cart, Newry; S. C. Stribling, Clemson. 





Cross Hill; C. D. Brearley, Jr., Ninety-Six: 
(E)—W. M. Shealey, Laurens; C. C. Stew- 
art, Abbeville. 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 

L. Walker, Mt. 
nt; (E y)—Kelly ‘Dysart, Wales. 

€ M. Looney, Jackson; 
Landern Childers, ¢ ‘arl Phillips, C. A. Har- 
per, (E) eyton N. Rhodes, R. K. Arm- 
strong. J. R. Wallace, Memphis; WwW. B. 
Cook, Trenton. 

Nashville . C. Hay, Franklin; R. 
Cc. Arbaugh, Guttale Valley; C. A. Logan 
(E)—Dr. Carl M. Hill, L. M. Steele, Nash- 
ville; C. D. Regen, Franklin. 
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SYNOD OF TEXAS 

Brazos—(M)—W. Kirk Allen, Jr., Luf- 
kin; C. L. King, Malcolm L. Purcell, 
Hubert H. Hopper, James R. Bullock, (E) 
—Curtis Morris, Karl H. Oelfke, E. C. 
Leutsch, Jr., Houston; W. W. Roten, Texas 
City; James M. Crane, Conroe. 

Mid-Texas—(™M)—Will King, Fort Worth; 
W. C. Cooper, Coleman; F. M. Taylor, (E) 
—Tom French, Grapevine; J. Belton Dun- 
can, Haskell; W. H. Dixon, San Angelo. 

Central Texas—(M)—H. B._ Streater, 
Marlin; J. P. MeCrary, Austin; (E 
ton McLane, Cameron; Dr. Charles Phil- 
lips, Temple. 

Dallas—(M)—Walter Lazenby, Sherman; 
Clarence Dodge, Amarillo; John Knox 
Bowling, T. W. Currie, Jr., (E)—D. D. Fox, 
Dallas: Alden Mann, Happy: Murray Ken- 
drick, Denton; F. C. Byrd, Vernon. 

El Paso—(M)—Thomas Brewster, Ft. 
Stockton; David L. Zacharias, Lubbock; 
(EF) i Bingham, Pecos; E. D. Calfee, 
Seagraves. 

Paris—(M)—H. R. Barnett, Texarkana; 
Polk Moffett, Greenville; (E)—L. L. Mac- 
key, Longview; W. E. Bagby, Sulphur 
Springs. 

Texas-Mexican—(M)—G. M. Armendariz, 
Galveston; (E)—Paul Velasquez, Houston. 

Western Texas—(M)—W. M. Logan, 
Kerrville; Frank McElroy, Jr., Lockhart; 
Cc. M. Campbell, Yorktown; W. J. Coleman, 
Beeville; Charles B. Brown, (E)—M. L. 
Gayosa, L. B. Horn, Sr., San Antonio; R. 
Cc. Pickett, Victoria; James E. Shafer, Sr., 
San Benito; J. E. Garrett, Corpus Christi. 




















SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


East Hanover—(M)—W. A. Pate, N. L. 
Dennis, R. W. Kirkpatrick, S. D. McCam- 
mon, Jr., E. T. Thompson, (E)—R. B. Hun- 
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ter, P. M. Montgomery, Richmond; Dr. 
J. R. Parker, Providence Forge; R. W. 
Haw, Chester; J. H. Fitzgerald, Crewe. 

Lexington—(M)—Frank Bell Lewis, W. 
C. Jamison, Staunton; H. Ruffner Low- 
man, Grottoes; Frank W. Price, Richmond; 
E. H. Flaniken, Craigsville; (E)—J. H. 
Rolston, Harrisonburg: F. C. Gilkeson, 
Fairfield; W. C. Shiflet, Swope; J. A. Bright, 
Waynesboro; J. M. Sproul, Middlesbrook. 

Montgomery—(M)—J. W. Ewart, Rad- 
ford; Z. V. Roberson, Roanoke; R. L. Kin- 
naird, Christiansburg; James C. Clark, 
Covington; Graham Gilmer, Lynchburg; 
(E)—W. M. Young, : G& A. 
Thomas, Bedford; Dr. M. S. Stinnet, Buch- 
anan; Everette Bond, Lynchburg; Ben 
Kemp, Roanoke. 

Norfolk—(M)—James H. Wade, Alton 
W. Bean, Portsmouth; G. M. Apperson, 
Jr., Accomac; T. T. Traynham, Zuni; Den- 
ney M. Hill, (E)—T. C. Pilcher, A. H. 
Stewart, Norfolk; H. F. Harvey, Jr., 
Hampton; Ira McCloud, Lynnhaven; M. A. 
Waldrop, Naxera. 

Potomac—(M)—James S. Albertson, Be- 
thesda; C. R. Johnson, Kenneth G. Phifer, 
(E)—David D. Squires, Alexandria; Hor- 
ace T. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; Daniel 
R. Weddle, Rockville. 

Roanoke—(M)—C. W. Reed, Martins- 
ville; J. R. Hutcheson, Charlotte Court 
House; (E)—J. L. Dillon, Victoria; Dr. W. 
P. Williams, Brookneal. 

West Hanover—(M)—J. H. Fischbach, 
Charlottesville; Ralston R. Ramsey, Madi- 
son Hts.; (E)—Col. John M. Fray, Bright- 
wood; J. A. Burke, Appomattox. 

Winchester—(M)—H. M. Raynal, Berke- 
ley Springs; R. C. Bradford, Winchester; 
R. D. Goshorn, Springfield; (E)—Stanley 
Fulton, Hancock, Md.; Carl M. Allen, Front 
Royal; A. H. Shipper, Martinsburg. 

















SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluestone—(M)—Robert Ray, Oak Hill; 
Robert J. McMullen, Jr., Slab Fork; (E) 
—M. P. Ott, Beckley; C. R. Kuhn, North- 
fork. 

Greenbrier—(M)—Wm. E. Garda, Alder- 
son: R. P. Sharp, Summersville; (E)—G. 
D. Stemple, Marlinton; D. T. Moore, Lewis- 
burg. 

Kanawha—(M)—J. W. Carpenter, Dun- 
bar; Walter W. White, S. Charleston; Dan- 
iel B. Churton, J. Gordon Riggan, Hunt- 
ington; R. E. ipp, (E)—E. R. Halstead, 
Charleston; G. V. Updyke, Barboursville; 
Thomas W. Bartram, St. Albans; E. H. 
Schmidt, Kenova; A. Whitener, Elea- 
nor. 


Fraternal Delegates 


In addition to Stated Clerk Eugene 
Carson Blake (USA) and Professor T. 
M. Taylor (United Presbyterian) already 
reported here as fraternal delegates to 
the Montreat Assembly, there are these: 
A. R. P.: Chas. E. Edwards, Columbia, 

S. C., Moderator. 

National Council of Churches: 

Ross, secretary. 

World Council: Robt. S. Bilheimer. 

To other bodies: 

USA: W.M. Elliott, Jr., Dallas, Tex- 
as. (K. J. Foreman, Louisville, is also 
to be a speaker). 

United Presbyterian: J]. N. Thomas, 
Richmond, Va. 


Roy G. 


No. 42 in a series on congregational singing 


How to Play Hymns 


By JAMES 


5. The Hymn Player Is Rhythmic 


A player who has learned to play the 
time values of hymn tunes exactly as 
written has taken a long step toward 
rhythmic playing. No accurate time 
values, no dynamic rhythm! But rhythm 
is more than a matter of time values. Jt 
is more than a steady succession of strong 
beats followed by one or more weak 
pulses. This definition of rhythm has 
been accepted by so many people for so 
long that we had better pause for a mo- 
ment and consider it. 


The Common Idea of Rhythm 

Musicians dealing with the hymn tune 
form are tempted to accept it unquestion- 
ingly, for the hymn tune seems to illus- 
trate exactly the regular pattern of strong 
and weak beats. The hymn tune, after 
all, must be simple enough to carry the 
slowest amateurs of the congregation; 
consequently, most tunes have strong ac- 
centual pegs at the beginning of each 
measure for the mass of wayward singers 
to grab. In three-four tunes like Krem- 
ser and Italian Hymn we have a strong 
beat followed by two weak beats. In 
four-four tunes like Lancashire, Nicaea, 
and Aurelia each measure begins with 
a primary pulse accent and on the third 
beat each has a secondary accent. Rec- 
ognition of this structural fact may be suf- 
ficient for many pianists. But for great 
hymn playing we must think further into 
the meaning of rhythm. 

The best definition of rhythm which 
has come to my attention is by a Scottish 
musician, William Swainson of Aber- 
deen, who says, in Manual of Church 
Praise according to the Use of the Church 
of Scotland, “Musical rhythm is a sense 
of vitality, progression, and balance pro- 
duced by the influence of duration, speed, 
and accent upon pitch.” 

These words are carefully chosen and 
it will repay the reader to study them and 
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to return to them after reading the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

Now, many pianists who attempt to be 
rhythmic in their playing greatly over- 
work variation in tempo (tempo rubato). 
Such pianists underwork variation in 
accent. A pianist who understands the 
different types of accent will rarely have 
to resort to more than a minute variation 
of tempo. His playing of hymns will 
manifest that sense of vitality, progres- 
sion, and balance which is rhythm. 


Five Types of Accent 


Among the types of accent given in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians we list the following as being im- 
portant in the playing of hymn tunes. 

(1) Metric accent is the importance 
given to the first note in each measure. 
We have discussed this above, briefly. 
It is the most common and most over- 
worked type of accent, certainly among 
hymn players. All too often there is such 
a relentless clubbing of the first note in 
the measure that the other subtler forms 
of accent are quite neglected. Metric ac- 
cent, however, has its values, because it 
is the device for securing unity in the 
tune. The correlative of unity, variety, 
is gained by the use of the following types 
of accent. 

(2) Agogic (AGO-jik, short 0) accent 
is the importance given to the longer of 
two successive notes. Other factors being 
equal, a note twice or three times as long 
gives to its accompanying syllable a 
tendency to emphasis. The hymn, “Jesus, 
Thou Joy of Loving Hearts,’ among 
many possible examples, illustrates ago- 
gic accent in simple form. The tune 
gives twice the time to the underlined 
syllables, and thus helps to bring out the 
meaning of the text. Of course, other 
forms of accent are also present in the 
music and are influencing the text. What 
are they? 

Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts, 

Thou Fount of Life, Thou light of men, 

From the best bliss that earth imparts, 

We turn un/filled to Thee again. 

(3) Tonic, or pitch, accent is the em- 
phasis which a high note tends to have. 
Illustrations of this are apparent in any 
hymn tune. 

(Continued next week) 
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@ NOTE: An office mix-up reversed this week’s discussion 


and last week’s. 


It appeared a week early and this one 


a week late, but not too late. The dates are correct. 


The Way of Christian Love 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 31, 1953 
1 Corinthians 13 


Some of us are inclined to pride our- 
selves on our family tree, on the knowl- 
edge we possess, on the position we oc- 
cupy, on the things we have accumulated. 
There are times when all of us are 
unkind, jealous, rude, selfish, irritated, 
or resentful. In the 13th chapter of First 
Corinthians, which is for many the most 
beloved chapter in the Bible, Paul points 
us to a better way. 

He was writing to a church whose 
members were richly endowed; some were 
natural leaders, some were eloquent, some 
had faith to heal, others gave liberally of 
their goods, or prided themselves on their 
rigid self-denial. The gifts that were 
the most prized, however, were not always 
the most useful, but often the most showy. 
Those who had such gifts despised those 
who lacked; those who had none envied 
those who had. The life of the church 
was marred by quarrels and divisions, by 
jealousies and misunderstandings. 

Paul points out that Christians are like 
the various members of a body; each has 
received his own gift from God, his own 
particular responsibility which he is to 
discharge for the benefit of the whole. 
The body could not function if all its 
members had the same gifts. There is 
one gift, however, which is available to 
all, and that is the greatest gift of all, 
without which indeed all others are quite 
valueless. 

Unfortunately the Greek word “agape” 
which Paul uses to describe this one 
supreme gift was translated by the Eng- 
lish word “charity” in the King James 
translation of 1611. It was not the best 
word even then, and it is even less ade- 
quate today, when it usually refers to 
liberality toward the poor. All modern 
translations employ the word love to ex- 
press the meaning of the original Greek. 


I. The Need of Love, 13:1-3 


Without love, says Paul, all other gifts 
and all other actions are of no value. 
He makes his point by comparing love 
with certain other gifts greatly desired 
by the Corinthians and with certain re- 
ligious acts which they supremely ad- 
mired. He begins with the gift of 
tongues, because it was the least valuable, 
and yet the one most highly prized. He 
supposes that he has the gift in its most 
superlative measure, the tongue not only 
of men, but also of angels—that he has 
the power not only of earthly, but also 
of heavenly utterance; without love, says 
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Paul, it would be worthless, no better 
than a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal. 
In the second verse he rises a step 
higher. If I had the gift of prophecy, 
he declared, that is, if I could preach 
with special inspiration, and knew all 
the mysteries of God’s counsel and will; 
if I had faith sufficient not only to heal 
but actually to remove mountains, and yet 
had no love, I would still be nothing, 
spiritually a cipher. In the third verse 
Paul reaches his climax, referring to 
gifts higher in the scale, more nearly 
akin to Christian love. The sacrifice of 
one’s goods—to enter a monastery, let 
us say—even the sacrifice of one’s very 
life—on the battlefield, or even as a 
martyr for the faith—withcut love, says 
Paul, would avail the giver nothing. 

If Paul were writing to us he would 
probably use other comparisons. We do 
not desire the gift of tongues, as the Co- 
rinthians did. We set our heart on other 
things, knowledge, wisdom, scholarship, 
cleverness, eloquence, personality, beauty, 
wealth, and power, for example. We are 
not tempted to give all our goods to feed 
the poor, but we make contributions to 
the church and to charity, and we adver- 
tise the “service” which we render in 
our business or profession. Without love, 
Paul would say, none of these has any 
value in the sight of God. 


II. The Nature of Love, 13:4-7 

What is this love, without which every 
other endowment is worthless? The 
Greeks, we recall, had three words to 
describe our complex sentiment of love. 
The first word describes the attraction 
between the sexes—the emphasis is on 
the instincts; the second describes the 
sentimental attachment that arises be- 
tween folk of various sorts—the emphasis 
is on the emotions; the third word de- 
scribes an outgoing love that seeks to 
benefit—the emphasis is on the will. This 
third word is the one used by Paul. He 
gives no formal definition of this Greek 
word agape but, what is much more val- 
uable, a description of how it manifests 
itself in life. 

1. Love, he says, is patient, or as the 
K.J. puts it, love suffereth long. Web- 
ster’s dictionary defines patience as ‘“‘the 
power of suffering, or enduring with for- 
titude; uncomplaining endurance of 
wrongs or misfortune, as toil, pain, pov- 
erty, insult, oppression, calamity, etc.” 
Any mother with a young child would 


amend that definition, I think, to include 
the endurance of a thousand demands on 
her energy and time. A mother needs 
patience, and only love can give it. E. 
Stanley Jones tells of a Chinese doctor who 
walked from Peiping to Chungking, which 
was bombed throughout the war. He 
went to Amoy and found the sixteen mem- 
bers of his family wiped out by bubonic 
plague, his house a shell. Hesaid: ‘‘We 
Christians can take it. We know no dis- 
couragement.” ‘He had the first require- 
ment of love,” remarks Dr. Jones—‘‘the 
power to take it, and to take it without 
discouragement.” (The Way to Power 
and Poise, Abingdon-Cokesbury) Love is 
patient; if we do not have the power to 
take it, it is because we are lacking in 
love. 

2. Love is patient and kind, says Paul. 
These two manifestations of love are fre- 
quently joined together by the great 
apostle (see Romans 2:4; 2 Cor. 6:61; 
Gal. 5:22; Col. 3:12), and well they 
might be, for patience in itself is not 
enough. It needs to be joined by a more 
active virtue. ‘You have seen patient 
people,” says Dr. Jones, “who did not 
leave a good flavor in the mouth. The 
patience wasn’t a gracious, kindly pa- 
tience. Even a dog knows the difference. 
Throw it a bone, and it will take the bone 
and go off without a wag in the tail, 
but call it to you, pat it on the head, and 
then hand it a bone, and the dog will go 
off with its tail wagging in gratitude... . 
The hard-lipped patience of some women 
—and men—fails to win out, for it is 
not winsome. This type is patient, but 
not kind in the patience; therefore it is 
something less than love.” 

Patience enables us to overcome and 
restrain our tempers; kindness enables 
us to overcome the natural tendency to- 
ward selfishness. It makes us thoughtful 
and attentive to the needs of others. It 
leaves the unkind word unspoken, the 
unkind letter unwritten, the unkind deed 
undone. Only love can give us the needed 
mastery. 

Paul’s two positive statements are fol- 
lowed by a string of negatives. ‘Love is 
not jealous or boastful.” These two 
thoughts naturally go together, for one 
man tends to boast—in one way or an- 
other—of his own achievements, while 
another man is jealous of his fellow’s 
achievements which have proved to be 
beyond him. It is very difficult not to 
be jealous of the man who is a rung or 
two above us on the ladder of success, the 
man who has received the recognition 
that we have craved for ourselves. Such 
jealousy can become a cancer embedded 
in a man’s very soul. “Only Christian 
love,’ says John Short, “is pure and 
strong enough to endure differences in 
endowment, in status and circumstances 
which are inevitable, just as Christian 
love alone is strong and pure enough to 
endow with graciousness those who are 
so privileged.” (Jnterpreter’s Bible) 
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“Love is not arrogant or rude,” Paul 
continues. Boastfulness, of which Paul 
has just spoken, expresses itself in words; 
arrogance, on the other hand, manifests 
itself in attitudes. Some men exhibit in- 
tellectual arrogance, some social arro- 
gance, some the arrogance of wealth, and 
some the arrogance of race. But arro- 
gance of any sort disappears if one has 
Christian love. 
in word or deed. 


And so does rudeness 


“Love does not insist on its own way,” 
says Paul. We see this illustrated in 
some families where each member is will- 
ing to give in for the good of the whole. 
A church which divides through differ- 
ences of opinion does so because there 
is a lack of Christian love. In the 
K. J. Version it reads love “seeketh not 
its own.” As Marcus Dods comments: 
“Neither is love ever on the watch for 
its own rights, scrupulously exacting the 
remuneration, the recognition, the ap- 
plause, the precedence, the deference that 
may be its due.” 

“Love is not irritable or resentful,” 
Paul says again. “A touchy, resentful 
self,” E. Stanley Jones reminds us, “is as 
bad as a porcupine for a bedfellow. The 
punishment for being touchy and resent- 
ful is that you grow quills that stick 
others, but stick you worse.” In the 
long run such a one will destroy his 
physical health, as he has already de- 
stroyed his mental and spiritual health. 
We do not overcome our irritations and 
conquer our resentful moods, however, by 
fighting them. New irritations will arise, 
and also new occasions of resentment un- 
til we surrender the center of irritation 
and resentment—which is the self—to 
Jesus Christ, and allow his love to take 
possession of our hearts. 

Love “does not rejoice at wrong,” says 
Paul, “but rejoices in the right.” Some 
people regarded as good religious folk 
have fallen into the habit of looking for 
wrong and often finding it where it 
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doesn’t exist. They won’t admit it, but 
they find pleasure in dwelling upon the 
faults of others, probably because it 
boosts their opinion of themselves. True 
love finds no malignant pleasure in see- 
ing reputations exploded; in discovering 
the sins, the hypocrisy, the mistakes of 
other men. Rather will it rejoice in the 
truth. Paul means perhaps that love 
chooses to see the truth coming to light 
and triumphing, even if it should be 
contrary to the opinions cherished by it, 
rather than to see error which might be 
most useful to it, hold its ground. 

In the seventh verse Paul’s glowing eu- 
logy of love reaches its climax: ‘Love 
bears all things, believes all things, hopes 
all things, endures all things.” 

“Love bears all things.”” Some think 
this means that love can endure all 
things; others that it bears all things upon 
its heart, others that love seeks to excuse 
all things, to throw a mantle over men’s 
faults, and this last is more in accord 
with the clause that follows. Love “be- 
lieves all things.” John Calvin remarks 
on this verse: “Not that a Christian 
should knowingly and willingly suffer 
himself to be imposed upon; not that he 
should deprive himself of prudence and 
judgment; but that he should esteem it 
better to be deceived by his kindness and 
gentleness of heart than to injure his 
brother by needless suspicion.” Love is 
always ready to think the best, to put 
the most favorable construction on any- 
thing, to be glad to make allowance for 
human weakness which can be done with- 
cut betraying the truth of God. To un- 
derstand nature, or literature, or art one 
must love it. This is even more true 
when it comes to human relationships. 
“Christ’s great love for mankind enabled 
him to see the possibilities hidden from 
all eyes but his, in those whom he called 
to be his disciples.” As John Short re- 
marks, “Love sees beneath the surface 
because love is in harmony with reality.”’ 

When love has no evidence it believes 
the best. When the evidence is adverse 
it continues to hope for the best. And 
when hopes have been repeatedly disap- 
pointed, it still courageously waits. ‘For 
love,” as E. Stanley Jones points out, 
“sees an Augustine in every libertine, 
a Kagawa in every sorrowfully confused 
schoolboy, a Carver in every slave. And 
love has a deathless hope at its heart. 
. . . . Love believes and hopes (to the 
end) because it knows God will have the 
last word, and that last word will be 
victory.” 

Has love of this sort ever been mani- 
fested in life? A mother’s love for her 
child often approaches it. It was per- 
fectly manifested in Christ, whose pic- 
ture may very well have been present in 
Paul’s mind as he penned his glowing 
account. It is therefore the norm or 
standard by which we may measure our 
own lives, the progress we have made 
in the art of truly Christian living. 


Ill. Love’s Abiding Value, 13:8-13 

The gifts which the Corinthians prized 
so highly—and most of those which we 
prize—will pass away; love on the other 
hand will endure forever. The tongues 
which the Corinthians cherished were a 
rapturous mode of addressing God, and 
no such rapture would be needed, when 
the spirit came into his immediate pres- 
ence. As a matter of fact, this practice 
did not continue more than a generation 
or two. Prophecy is useful as a lamp in 
the darkness, but will be useless when 
the Eternal Day has dawned. So our 
present knowledge of divine things will 
be swallowed up in the higher knowledge 
of the future. When the Kingdom of 
God reaches its perfect development it 
will bring the perfection both of knowl- 
edge and inspiration, and that which is in 
part shall be done away. All of these 
things belong to the childhood of the 
race, and will ultimately be outgrown, as 
the man outgrows the toys of his child- 
hood. Now we see in a mirror darkly, 
said Paul—we need to remember here 
that the mirrors of antiquity were in- 
distinct, made of polished metal, not 
of glass and quicksilver—but then, he 
adds, face to face. To see a friend’s face 
in a cheap mirror is very different from 
looking at the friend. So our final knowl- 
edge of God will be very different from 
the partial, distorted, perplexing picture 
we have gotten here on earth. 

On the other hand faith, hope, and love 
will abide—not only in this world, but 
also in the next. Faith endures because 
trust and self-surrender must ever be 
the means of communion with God; hope, 
because we shall continually catch new 
perspectives of glory, and look forward 
with assurance to some fresh fulfillment 
of God’s redemptive purpose. But the 
greatest of these gifts that abide is love. 

Henry Drummond suggested some years 
ago that this is true because love is the 
final end; faith and hope are necessary 
but they must finally express themselves 
in love. John Knox explains it in an- 
other way. We hope, because we have 
faith, and we have faith because we 
love, ‘‘or better, because we are loved.” 
As this eminent New Testament scholar 
points out, love in the New Testament 
“belongs preeminently to God. Love is 
the love of God—not primarily our love 
of God, but God’s love of us. This love 
of God is revealed in Christ. Faith is 
our response to that love—our apprehen- 
sion of its reality, our deep sense of the 
need of it, our act of trusting ourselves 
absolutely to it.” (On the Meaning of 
Christ.) 

Because God’s love abides, faith and 
hope and love shall abide in man, and 
the greatest of these is love, God’s love 
for man in Jesus Christ, and our answer- 
ing love for both God and man. 








Lesson topic and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by the Division of Education, National 
Council of Churches. Scripture quotations from 
the Revised Standard Version. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

NOTE: (1) baccalaureate preacher; 
2) commencement speaker; (3) other 
speaker.) 

General Assembly’s Training School, 
May 17-18: (1) Wm. B. Ward, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; (2) Marshall C. Dendy, Board 
of Christian Education, Richmond, Va. 

Austin Seminary, May 17-20: (1) R. 
F. Gribble, honoring his 30 years on the 
seminary faculty; (2) W. L. McLeod, 
Shreveport, La.; (3) H. Kerr Taylor, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Columbia Seminary, May 24-25: (1) 
Mare C. Weersing, Jackson, Miss.; (2) 
Chas. R. Eberhardt, Davidson College; 
(3) Franklin C. Talmage, Decatur, Ga. 

Louisville Seminary, May 31-June 2: 
(1) Lewis J. Sherrill, New York; (2) 
John R. Cunningham, Davidson College; 
(3) Geo. A. Buttrick, New York, centen- 
nial speaker, June 1-2. 

Union Seminary in Va., May 17-19: (1) 
Howard Moody Morgan, Philadelphia; (2) 
Graham G. Lacy, Washington, D. C. 

Centre College, June 6-7: (1) G. Dewey 
Kimbel, Bossier City, La.; (2) Lemuel R. 
Boulware, General Electric; (3) Kenneth 
Tuggle. 

Montreat, May 24-25: (1) Vernon S. 
Broyles, Board of Church Extension, At- 
lanta; (2) John H. McKinnon, Jr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Peace, May 30-June 1: (1) Julian Lake, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; (2) Chancellor 
Robt. B. House, UNC, Chapel Hill; (3) 
Chancellor Edward K. Graham, UNC, 
Woman’s College, Greensboro; Mrs. Wil- 
lard Goley, Graham, N. C. 

Presbyterian, Junior: (1) P. Carey 
Adams, Rommey, W. Va.; (2) Robt. G. 
Matheson, Paducah, Ky. 


Flora Macdonald, May 31-June 1: (1) 
Thomas A. Fry, Jr., Bristol, Tenn.; (2) 








Dr. Thompson’s 
Portfolio on the 
GOSPEL OF MARK 
A-N-D 


An 8'4x11 32-page beautifully illus- 
trated copy of Mark in the R. S. V. 


For only $1; 6 for $5; 12 for 10; 
20 for $15. 


Orders for his Ten Commandments 


Portfolio may be included. 
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Geo. Docherty, Washington, D. C.; (3) 
Leslie Bullock, Flora Macdonald. 

Mitchell, June 7-9: (1) J. Malcolm 
Murchison, Concord, N. C.; (2) J. M. 
Godard, Sou. Assn., of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Atlanta. 

Davidson, May 31-June 1: (1) Marshall 
C. Dendy, Richmond, Va.; (2) E. H. Little, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Newark, N. J. 

Erskine, May 30-June.1: (1) J. Me- 
Dowell Richards, Decatur, Ga.; (2) W. 
L. Pressly, Westminster Schools, Atlanta, 
Ga.; (3) Leo Aikman, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

Agnes Scott, June 7-8: (1) John A. 
Redhead, Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; (2) Pres- 
ident Otto F. Kraushaar, Goucher College, 
Baltimore. 

King, May 24-26: (1) Samuel S. Wiley, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; (2) Dean W. 
W. Pierson, Graduate School, UNC. 

Lindenwood: (1) Ganse Little, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; (2) Norman Cousins, editor, 
Saturday Review. 

Presbyterian (S.C.), May 31-June 1: 
(1) Marshall S. Woodson, Flora Macdon- 
ald; (2) John A. Sbley, Atlanta. 

Park, May 31-June 1: (1) Geo. R. 
Sweet, Chicago, Ill.; (2) David T. Beals, 
Kansas City. 

Mary Baldwin, May 31-June 1: (1) C. 
Irving Lewis, Petersburg, Va.; (2) Guy 
E. Snavely, Assn., American Colleges, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stillman, May 31-June 1: (1) Robt. H. 
Walkup, Starkville, Miss.; (2) Dean 
Alonzo J. Davis, Tuskegee Institute. 





HONORARY DEGREES 

Presbyterian (S.C.): Walter A. John- 
son, LL.D.; Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Decatur, 
Ga.; D. D. 

Erskine: Elizabeth Nickles, former 
Erskine dean; Hugh Phillips Williamson, 
U. S. C., LITT. D.; John Reid Love, York, 
S. C., Ebenezer Gettys, Due West, S. C., 
D.. BD. - 

Park: David T. Beals, LL.D.; Geo. R. 
Sweet, D. D.; Ivanoel Gibbins, Sc.D. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





CHRISTIAN WorsuHrIp. G. Edwin Osborn. 
Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, 
Mo. $5.00. 

WHERE'ER THE SuN. Samuel H. Moffett. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00. 

ALICE IN BIBLELAND. George Wills. Phil- 
osophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

FaItTH AND Morar AutTuority. Ben Kim- 
pel. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








WANTED A HOSTESS for a Presbyterian 

College. If interested, apply to Box B-7, 
Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond, Va. 
WANTED A HOUSEKEEPER or a SU- 

PERVISOR OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS for a church college. If in- 
terested, apply to Box B-S8, Presbyterian 
Outlook, Richmond, Va. 





WANTED—A LIBRARIAN for a Presby- 
terian college. Applicants should have 
a college degree, and a degree in Library 
Science. If interested, apply to Box B-9, 
Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond, Va. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. S. MANN from Cleveland, N. C., to 
Route 1, Statesville, N. C. 

S. McMaster Kerr from Rosamond, II1., 
to 920 Clark St., Warsaw, IIl. 

Winston R. Bryant, formerly of West- 
minster church, Port Arthur, Texas, has 
resigned his pastorate in order to join the 
Wells Organization, Inc., church 
raisers. 

Pau. F. Boss from Berkeley, Calif., to 
347 McCutcheon St., Socorro, N. M. 

J. W. STONEBREAKER from Cordele, Ga., 
to Box 963, Perrine, Fla. 

PAUL §S. KEARNS, formerly of Anadarko, 
Okla., has been installed as minister to 
students and director of the Presbyterian 
Student Association of the First church, 
Denton, Texas, sponsored by the joint 
board of Presbyterian (U.S.-USA) Student 
Work of the synod. 





fund- 


TRAVEL 

Herbert V. Carson, Queens College, is 
sponsoring a tour of Europe and the Holy 
Land by air during the summer. 

JoHN A. Witson, LaGrange, Ga., 
family will be in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
for the next three months, where Mr. 
Wilson will serve as the fraternal dele- 
gate from the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. He will also represent the 
Protestant Radio Conference in seeking 
an inter-change of tape recorded sermons. 
Mr. Wilson exchanges pulpits for three 
months with Frank G. Finptay, of St. 
Serf’s Church, Edinburgh. He is to preach 
on one Sunday at St. Giles in Edinburgh. 


DISTINCTIONS 


PHILLIPS P. 


and 


E.tiott, First church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (OuTLOoK, Mar. 23), was 
recently installed as national president 
of the American Waldensian Aid Society 
in New York. 

Joun C. SoLomon, Cameron, Texas, re- 
cently received the McCullin Civic Award 
as the outstanding citizen of the city in 
recognition of his work with young people, 
both in the church and in Boy Scout ac- 
tivities. 

Conway T. WHARTON, Ballinger, Texas, 
and Mrs. Wharton, former missionaries 
to Africa, have recently been serving as 
technical consultants in the filming of 
“White Witch Doctor” in the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Studios in Hollywood. 


SUMMER EXCHANGE 

Among the ten American ministers go- 
ing to Great Britain in the summer preach- 
ing exchange program arranged by the 
National Council of Churches will be these 
Presbyterians: Davip B. WATERMULDER, 


16 


‘st church, Watertown, N. Y.; CLARENCE 
SPAULDING, Endeavor church, Chicago; 
d Bertram peEHEvs Atrwoop, First 
urch, Englewood, N. J. 


=GREE 

R. MurpeHy WILLIAMS, Jr., Wilson, N. C., 
is another to win the Master of Theology 
degree at Union Seminary in Virginia 
(OvuTLook, May 18). His thesis was: “The 
Doctrine of the Church in Augustine.” 


MARRIED 

Maude Wilson (DRE) and Jack Vel- 
lines were married Apr. 25 in Second 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

Retha Mae Mauldin (DRE) and Robt. 
U. Darden, USN, were married Apr. 25 in 
Knox church, Norfolk, Va. 


AT YALE 
CHARLES W. ForMAN, Presbyterian, 
USA, missionary on loan to the National 


Council of Churches, formerly serving in 
India, has been named assistant professor 
of missions in the divinity school of Yale 
University, to succeed KENNETH S. La- 
TOURETTE who retires this year. 


DREs 

Helen Ballew from First church, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., to First church, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 

Zeta C. Davison from Meadow View 
church, Lexington, N. C., to the Montview 
church, Kapp and Carrie Sts., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Susan Lewman from Orlando, Fla., to 
Grace Covenant church, 1627 Monument 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Ann Shirley Anderson has resigned at 
the Napoleon Avenue church, New Or- 
leans, La., and will attend an ecumenical 
work camp in Sheffield, England, during 
the summer. 
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